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111 YEARS OF MAG TRADITION 


Milestones in the development of milling technology from 1849 to 1961 


The centrifugal reel by Seck Brothers 


The first middlings purifier “Reform” by Seck Brothers, the prototype of al 
modern purifier: 
The first six-roller malt mill by Seck Brothers 


The first free swinging sifter in the world by Julius Konegen 

The first pneumatic grain unloader by Hugo Luther 

The first basic patents for pneumatic conveying in flour mills 

The first automatically operated roller mill in the world 

The first laboratory grain conditioner 

The first vertical vacuum dryer for continuous operation by Dienst-Schreiner 
The first impact mill (Zathureczky), prototype of all impact mills 

The first bulk truck in Europe 

The first pneumatic flour drying system on the continent 

The first bulk storage with pneumatic discharge and automatic residue removo! 
The first programmed control system for conditioners and drvers 

80°), of all steel grain storage plants for flour mills and 120,000 roller mills 


prove in all parts of the world the superior quality of MIAG equipment which by important 
improvements helped to develop the milling technology, especially in recent years 


111 YEARS MIAG TRADITION MEANS 111 YEARS OF PROGRES: 


mB M/INAIG 


RIMONT CORP. LIC BRAUNSCHWEIG ! Western Germany 
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The original flour enrichment concentrate 


“ECAP 


salutes the 20th Anniversary of ENRICHMENT 
“The Quiet Miracle” 


PFIZER joins with millers all over the country in celebrating the 20th anniversary of enrichment. Now, as always, BI-CAP, 
a product of Pfizer's long experience in vitamin production offers you the following benefits: EVEN DISPERSION—special 
screening techniques provide uniform-size particles that flow readily and smoothly. EXCELLENT STABILITY—all forms are 
made with thiamine mononitrate for better Vitamin B, stability. TWO STRENGTHS—AM (single strength) and CM (double 
strength) are available, for feeding to either a fast or a slow flour stream. UNIFORM BULK—milled to minimum density 
variation. LIGHT COLOR—achieved by a unique iron combination which gives it a lighter color and a special grade of 





riboflavin that overcomes unsightly riboflavin agglomeration. In addition the Pfizer (t= 20m s------7 «_) | Science for the world’s well-being © 

BI-CAP line includes: BI-CAP Bolted Cornmeal Enrichment, BI-CAP Whole Cornmeal Enrich- TeHMENT 

ment, BI-CAP Degerminated Cornmeal Enrichment, and BI-CAP Rice Enrichment. 

For complete information write to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chemical Div. B’klyn 6, Geet CHEMIVAL DIVISION 
New York. 











modern standard 
of flour enrichment 
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Spotlight on Canada 


UNCHALLENGED as the lo- 


price 


INNIPEG, ONCE 


cale of the world’s most influential grain 
barometer, still pipes a tune basso profundo. Though the 
former glories of the Grain Exchange have been dimmed 
with the passing of years and the onset of controlling in- 
fluences under the aegis of government, the traders who 
gather on the floor still play an important role in the 
international grain market. 

Outranking anything else in importance these days is 
the fact that the Canadian Wheat Board makes its head- 
quarters on Main Street, Winnipeg. And the board has 
held a sheltering umbrella over the world wheat price 
structure for many years, to the benefit of the other major 
exporting countries. No one wishes to return to the low, 
low wheat prices of the ‘thirties, least of all the importing 
nations. A rent in the umbrella could put a rip of damag- 
ing proportions in the world’s economic structure and 
the board, with many a 
stitch in time, has 


the day on more than one 


By 
saved 


occasion. 

Canada has played, and 
is continuing to play, a 
major role in the develop- 
ment of flour milling on 
the North American con- 
tinent and, indeed, 
throughout that part of 
the world where U.S. and 
Canadian interests have 
established themselves as 
builders of new milling industries. 


Editor 


Canadian 


Not the least important of the contribution has been 
people. Some 


in the form of a most valuable commodity- 
Canadians have taken positions of paramount importance 
in the U.S. industry. And, at the same time, some Ameri- 
cans have found a place for themselves in the develop- 
ment of the Canadian industry. Nowhere has the inter- 
nationalism of the flour trade been more effectively illus- 
trated than in the good relationships existing between the 
U.S. and Canadian segments. 


AOM, AACC Leaders 

Additionally, Canada has sent men to lead the impor- 
tant professional organizations that serve the industry. In 
recent years, Canada has provided three presidents for 
the Association of Operative Millers—Joe Chamberlain, 
now retired from the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., now 
Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd., Ralph Bouskill and Stuart Butler, 
both Maple Leaf men. 

And for the American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Canada sent Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners laboratory, to the presidency. 
And another past president, the late Dr. William F. Geddes 
who lived and worked in the U.S. for many years, started 
his career in Canada. There have been many others of 
Canadian stock who served those associations in the past 
and more who are currently serving in one way or an- 
other. 

Major talking point among Canadian grain men and 
millers right now is the condition of the crop approaching 
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George E. Swarbreck 


influence on the world’s 
grain and flour trading picture is an 
important one. Repercussions of 
events there are felt in the U.S., just 
as events in the U.S. have their effect 
in Canada. This report from Win- 
nipeg records the views of executives and 

on current happenings. 


harvest. And their opposite numbers in the U.S. are cock- 
ing a weather-wise eye in the direction of Canada, just 
as the Canadians keep a close watch on the U.S. situation 
Export trade in 1961-62 is the stake. It is not a question 
of which country garners most, but which has the quality 
of wheat to meet customers’ requirements 

volume 


Drouth 


It has been a lamentable year for Canada, 
wise, with the wheat outturn cut practically in half 
is the cause 

Searle research director. W. G 
Malaher, is a highly reputed crop assessor, estimates the 
outturn at 235.8 million Aug. 1, against 


last year’s 470 million. Other experts in Winnipeg consider 


Grain Co., whose 


bushels, as of 


this estimate to be on the low side though no one seems 
disposed to go much above 250 million bushels 

On the other hand, a good proportion of the wheat 
is of good quality if a very few samples—less than 200 

are anything to go by 
Much of the wheat so far 
tested is grading out at 
No. 2 and No. 3 Northern 
but the wheat itself, say 
the testers at the Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
is good enough for No. | 
Downgrading results from 
the larger than usual pro- 


stones 


and Pools 


portion of small 


foreign matter, resi- 
due of modern combining 
operations 

Best results Alberta where the yield 

will be over 15 bu. to the acre, according to the Searle re 

port. Saskatchewan may contribute an average of only 8 

bu. to the acre with a little better than 12 in Manitoba 

Again, other experts are more optimistic about the Mani- 


toba situation, going as high as 15 bu 


are coming from 


forward, 


to be 


some good protein wheat 
according to early samples. The range 
between 13% and 19% and the average could be 15% 
Crops already threshed are yielding good samples gen- 


erally, weighing consistently up to 60 Ib. a bushel 


There's coming 


appears 


Tests made so far indicate that the final result might 
be “better than we expected,” says Sask Pool’s Ron Sproule 

No. 1 Northern might be in heavy demand this year 
to offset the reduction in durum, for the shortage in Can- 
ada is as acute as it is in the U.S. But what many Cana- 
dians would like to see would be a good stock of No. 5 
for there is a heavy demand for this class of wheat from 
Early frosts will do the trick 


many importing countries 


Future Acreage Plans 

The Winnipeg trade expects to see increased acreages 
sown to wheat and oats, but reductions for barley and rye 
Wheat plantings in °61 are estimated at 23.8 million acres, 
600,000 above the 1960 area but 300.000 below the 1950- 
59 average. The three prairie provinces account for 23.2 
million of the acreage 
double the small 


Durum than 


1960 planting and the estimate of 1.8 


acreage will be more 


million acres has 





only been topped once. The major part of the increase 


will be in Saskatchewan. 


Drouth Seen as Major Problem 

The outlook for the harvest in 1962 is colored by 
fears that the drouth will continue. The Canadian West, 
with the exception of parts of Alberta, has experienced a 
serious drouth condition, similar to that which has brought 
disaster to North Dakota. The situation has been likened 
to the bad 1937 year. 

Some observers expressed forebodings that Canada has 
started a new drouth cycle and that conditions will get 
worse before they get better. Yet a glance at the moisture 
statistics tends to indicate that Canada may be at the end 
and not at the beginning of a drouth cycle. 

The moisture lack started in 1956 and subsequent years 
were drier than normal. The wheat survived by rooting 
deep in the subsoil, drawing on the reserves. 

Wheat is a deep rooting plant and has been known 
to go down as much as five feet in search of moisture. 
Visitors to the general offices of the Searle Grain Co. in 
the Grain Exchange Building can see mounted specimens 
of wheat going down to that depth prepared under the 
direction of former research director, Major H. G. L. 
Strange. (Major Strange continues in good health and 
plans to make his home permanently in England.) 

If, then, 1961 is the end of a drouth cycle in Canada, 
the prospects for 1962 look bright. If not, the situation 
could be difficult in view of the heavy potential business 
with Red China under the recently concluded “agreement 


to sell.” 


Carryover Computations 

On July 31, 1960, the Canadians had a wheat carry- 
over of 537.5 million bushels and the figure at July 31 
this year will be in the region of 500 million. But by July 
of 62 that figure will be in the region of only 250 million 
bushels. And that is as low as officials of the Canadian 
Wheat Board would like to see it go. 


Thus, another disastrous harvest in 1962 could put 
Canada in a serious predicament. But, as one trader wryly 
observed: “I guess we could buy plenty of wheat below the 


border if we had to.” It might come to that. 


Export Estimates 

The Canadians have had a good year on the world’s 
wheat market. A preliminary estimate puts the total over- 
seas sale of wheat and flour, in terms of wheat, at 350 
million bushels. And it could be a little higher. 

Wheat. as such, accounts for 310 million bushels and 
flour 40 million. Add to this seed wheat exports of about 
6 million bushels and you have at least 356 million bushels. 
Last year’s exports totaled up at 277 million bushels. The 


8 


all time high was 406.7 million bushels in the 1928-29 
season. 


Canadian Wheat Board 

As recently as five years ago there was some disposi- 
tion to look upon the Canadian Wheat Board as the arch 
example of bureaucracy in action, intent upon grinding 
the private trade into oblivion. 

If that was the wheat board system’s aim and objec- 
tive, it has failed. But subsequent events go a long way 
toward showing that such was not the aim and objective. 
The private trade is still an important facet of the grain 
business, whether it be in spite of or even because of the 
wheat board. 

Today, opinion about the wheat board has mellowed. 
Canadian traders realize the system is here to stay and 
they have to live with it. And they are living with it suc- 
cessfully. 

There is still a hard core minority of Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange members who see nothing but evil in every- 
thing the board does and stands for. There is yet another 
hard core minority, somewhat smaller than the first, hold- 
ing the firm belief that a wheat board concept, in its more 
Socialistic aspects, is the answer to all problems besetting 
the wheat and flour trades. They believe they would thrive 
even more under stricter government control. 

But in the middle lies the vast majority of Winnipeg 
traders—and they have their counterparts in other trading 
centers in Canada—who favor working with the wheat 
board without the sniping that went on in the past. 

Wheat board officials, for their part, are always willing 
to listen to views voiced by the exchange members, and 
have been known to take advice and heed warnings. 

The new grain exchange secretary, James Weir Clarke, 
an economist with considerable experience in agricultural 
affairs, is looked upon by many traders as one who will 
aid the exchange members in leaning to more liberal 
views in their dealings both with the wheat board and with 
the farmers. Quiet-spoken Mr. Clarke brings to the ex- 
change’s staff the viewpoint of the farmer and it is felt 
that his influence, once he gains more experience in the 
workings of the grain trade, will go far towards welding 
the opposing factions into a cohesive whole. And it is 
apparent to any objective observer that Mr. Clarke will not 
be long in assimilating the finer points of his new job. He 
certainly is gifted with the fundamentals by virtue of long 
experience. 

No Bureaucrats Are They 

The executives of the Canadian Wheat Board have 
often been tagged with the disparaging appellation “bur- 
eaucrats.” They are nothing of the sort. All are well ex- 
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perienced grain men, many of them coming from the 
private trade to serve the wheat board. 

George H. Mclvor, now chairman of the board of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., did much to establish the 
reputation of the wheat board as a business-like organi- 
zation during his tenure as chief commissioner over a long 
period of years. When he retired, there were some mis- 
givings among segments of the trade when the assistant 
chief, William C. McNamara, was named to succeed him. 
It was whispered that he was a “radical” and that there 
might be some “radical” changes, not to the liking of the 
trade. The misgivings were ill-founded. 

Many people in the Winnipeg trade do not hesitate 
to praise Bill McNamara for the job he is doing. In a 
position such as he fills, it is obvious he cannot go along 
with every individual who presses some course of action 
to further his own personal interests. But Mr. McNamara 
will always give a fair hearing to any case put before him. 
He has earned the respect of the Canadian trade and of 
those officials and merchants with whom he has to deal 
in other countries. 

As one veteran grain man put it: “Any man who can 
stand up to those politicians in Ottawa the way Bill does 
cannot be anything but good for the grain trade.” 


Traveling for Business 

Wheat board officials are constantly on the move 
around the globe promoting the sale of Canadian wheat— 
and hopefully the flour millers look to some of the pro- 
moting rubbing off on them. Mr. McNamara himself is 
in the van of the campaign; so is William Riddel, assistant 
chief commissioner, and W. Earl Robertson, commissioner. 
There are others. Clive Davidson, a highly respected vet- 
eran with the board, recently returned from an overseas 
trip, one of many he has undertaken over the years, 
and other staffers are located in key spots around the 


world—London, Tokyo, Rotterdam. They are all salesmen 
for Canada. 


Salesmen must know their product. That is axiomatic 
with the wheat board. Grain salesmen are now being 
trained under the direction of Dr. G. Norman Irvine, 
assistant director of the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
Grain Research Laboratory in Winnipeg. He comments: 
“To sell Canadian wheat on a highly competitive world 
market, Canada must have technically trained salesmen 
who know what they are doing.” 

Qualifications for a salesman’s job on the Canadian 
Wheat Board are stiff. A candidate must have university 
training, fluency in at least two languages other than Eng- 
lish—‘“It helps if you can talk to them in their own 
language,”’ says Dr. Irvine-——and possess a technical knowl- 
edge of the growing, milling and baking of Canadian wheat 

its resultant flour. 
Three men are currently undergoing training in the 
techniques of milling and baking and will soon join the 


sales force. 


and 


Visitors from Overseas 

Wheat board officials claim proudly that they pioneered 
the program for bringing overseas grain men and millers 
to take a personal look at export operations. They have 
been doing it for some years now. In the U.S., Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc., and the associated state commissions, 
have introduced similar programs with considerable success. 

The Canadians aim to make their visitors better ac- 
quainted with the quality of Canadian wheat and to give 
them an opportunity of seeing at first hand the high 
standard of the country’s handling and grading systems. 
Currently a group of British millers is touring Canada 
under wheat board auspices and recent delegations have 
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come from Ireland, Austria and Belgium. There are more 
to follow. 

The British delegation arrived in Vancouver last week 
—all European visitors are brought in via the Polar route 
—and they were met by one of the best known and most 
popular veterans in the Canadian milling industry, chipper 
“Chauncey” Alcock. 

In the official records of Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd., 
“Chaunce” is A. W. Alcock who served that firm and one 
of its predecessor companies, Western Canada Flour Mills, 
Ltd., for 41 years until his retirement earlier this year. 
The popular Chauncey, a member of AACC, is now a 
consultant to the wheat board. 

There is a littke known legend—little known at least 
to his U.S. friends in AACC—behind the pinning of the 
name of “Chauncey” on Mr. Alcock. It appears he in- 
herited it from Chauncey Olcott, the famous Irish tenor 
who flourished in the early years of the century. And if 
Irish wit and humor are criterions, then the name is well 
merited for Mr. Alcock. 

Chauncey has rendered yeoman service to the Cana- 
dian grain and flour milling industries for more than four 
decades and the opportunity given him to continue his 
work under the auspices of the wheat board was a popu- 
lar move among members of the trade. 


The Grain Research Laboratory 

Probably one of the most valuable adjuncts to the grain 
and flour trades of Canada is the Grain Research Labora- 
tory of the Board of Grain Commissioners located in the 
Grain Exchange Building. Its usefulness cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 

Presided over by Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, the lab is 
reputedly one of the finest and best equipped in the world 
and is much admired by overseas visitors. A tremendous 
amount of work is done to maintain the high standards 
Canada sets for itself in the grain business. 

A major project at this time of the year is the testing 
of grain samples for quality—and several thousand sam- 
ples will pass through the lab for this facet of the work 
alone. 

One of the greatest advantages is the location in the 
heart of the grain business district of Winnipeg. There are 
no ivory towers in the Grain Research Laboratory. And 
Dr. Anderson has the services of some of the best cereal 
chemists in the world—according to testimony of many 
experts outside of Canada. 


The Great China Deal 

No longer a major talking point, and taken very 
much for granted now, is the mammoth grain—wheat and 
barley—deal with Red China. Officials are careful to point 
out that they have made an “agreement to sell” and ac- 





tual sales are not recorded until the fact is accomplished. 
But Canada is pulling in the chips—somewhere in the 
region of 362 million dollars worth, according to reports. 


A Question for the U.S. 

The Canadians ask quite frankly: “Why don’t you 
Americans get into the act? We just can’t understand why 
you are letting us and the Australians and the West Ger- 
mans get away with all this cream. But we are glad.” They 
still look to good business with Red China for some years 
to come. And there is some expectancy that flour may be 
called for in the future, though there is no indication of 
orders at this time 

The Canadians, Pakistanis 


as do the Americans, the 


and other peoples, fearful of the colossus that is China, 
still wonder why the Communists need so much wheat. 
Were crop losses as widespread as press reports have in- 


dicated? Or is there a more sinister motive? Is Red China, 
in fact, stockpiling the grain for use as an emergency 
reserve in the event of war? 

Visitors to Red China, whose opportunity to view such 
a large country is naturally limited, report that areas 
around Shanghai are green and appear fruitful. So does 
the area in the Peking region. But during their air pas- 
sage from place to place, they did see large brown tracts 
that might be indicative of unproductivity. 

Currently, the Chinese are storing much of the grain 
they receive in the open. Visitors report no evidence of 
seeing it salted away in more permanent quarters, but they 
could not say this was not being done. 

Visitors remark specifically on the care the Chinese 
take with the grain they receive. There is practically no 
wastage and particular pains are taken to guard against 
infestation. Unloading procedures were particular cause 
for comment; much of the grain is unloaded by hand 
from the ship and they can lift a 10,000 ton cargo in 
three days. How? They work round the clock pulling the 
wheat out of the holds in skips—not one but two skips 
at a time and to heck with any poor Chinaman who is 
foolish enough to get whacked over the head. 


Flour Milling Industry 

Winnipeg is not a city devoted only to the handling 
and merchandising of grain though its railroad marshal- 
ling yards are reputedly among the largest in the world. 

It is an important flour milling center, producing for 
both the domestic and export market. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has a fine establishment 
in the city—a mill with over 5,000 cwt. capacity, basis 
24 hours of operation. Plant manager is Jack Blakney with 
Mike Selman as head miller and Bill Eva as chief chemist. 

Nearby, in the city of St. Boniface, Maple Leaf Mills, 
Ltd., has a mammoth near-12,000 cwt. plant managed by 
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veteran A. W. Mulligan. Superintendent is German-born 
Konrad Wissmar who, his associates say, is now more 
Canadian than any true Canadian. Hollis Reid is head 
miller and L. R. Johnson senior western chemist. 

A third unit in the Winnipeg area, not as big as the 
others—2,100 cwt.—but a masterpiece of a mill is Sol 
Kanee’s Soo Line plant. Reputedly the first pneumatic 
mill to be installed in Western Canada—incorporated in 
a modernization program handled by Buhler Bros. in 1954 

the mill is a model of neatness and compactness. Super- 
intendent is Aron Giesbrecht, a man well known to AOM 
members, with Louis Mathies as head miller. 

Che laboratory, one of the best equipped in the coun- 
try, according to Mr. Kanee, who demands nothing but 
the best in his operation, is under the direction of Lloyd 
Rennie. 

The mill itself cannot expand outwards 
main thoroughfares and a railroad track, it has only one 
way to go—up. And Sol Kanee is doing just that as he 
proceeds with the latest phase of his modernization pro- 
gram. 

And that is typical of Canada’s wheat and flour econ- 
omy. It has only one way to expand and that is up. Grain 


Bounded by 


The four Prairie pictures accompanying this 

report were provided through the courtesy 

of Canadian National Railways. The final 

picture shows a view of one of the floors 

in Soo Line Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, courtesy 
Sol Kanee, president. 


men, millers and bakers pin their faith on the Gordon 
report which predicts a massive increase in population by 
1970. And they are continually improving their facilities, 
ready to meet the demand that cannot go anywhere but 
up. Yet, at the same time, they are not taking their sights 
off the all-important export markets in an expanding world. 

And in the matter of overseas earnings for Canada, 
flour is of paramount importance. As H. Norman Davis, 
retired president of Ogilvie and former chairman of the 
Canadian National Millers Assn., has remarked on so 
many occasions, flour spearheads the drive to sell Cana- 
dian wheat abroad. Foreign millers, forced to compete 
with high quality imported Canadian flour, are compelled 
to buy high quality Canadian wheat to stay in business. 
The one helps the other. 

That fact must be uppermost in the minds of Canada’s 
energetic wheat salesmen. « 
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Forecasts of 1961 
Wheat Crop Still 
Show Shortages 
In Midst of 
Abundance 


Production of all U.S. wheat as 
of Aug. 1 is estimated by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at 1,204 
million bushels, a drop of 4% from 
the government’s July 1 figure and 
11% below 1960 production. The 
Aug. 1 figure is, however, still a 
tenth above average. 


declined 
million 


Winter wheat prospects 
5% during July, to 1,058 
bushels, due largely to a serious rust 
infestation and excessively hot weath- 
er in late June. Frequent showers 
during harvest also contributed to the 
dip, causing grain to shatter and 
lodge. Production, therefore, is pre- 
dicted by USDA at 4% below 1960 
but 26% above average. 

Despite the reduction from July 1 
to Aug. 1, prospects are that the 1961 
winter wheat crop still will be the fifth 
largest of record and more than one- 
fourth larger than average. For 1961, 
the average yield is expected to be 
26.1 bushels to the acre, ranking the 
crop as third highest of record, and 
exceeding the average yield by more 
than five bushels 

Serious winter wheat yield reduc- 
tions in Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Colorado, Texas, Washington, 
Oregon and Ohio more than offset a 
sharp rise in Illinois and minor gains 
in several smaller producing states. 


Much acreage east of the Plains 
states was plagued by excess mois- 
ture, which prolonged harvesting 
and reduced both quality and yield, 
USDA reports. Final yields from an 
area centered in Nebraska and ex- 
tending into bordering states were 
sharply below those expected July 
1, as full impact of disease and hot 
weather in late June took its toll. 


Production as of Aug. 1 in the 
central and eastern corn belt states 
exceeded that anticipated a month 
earlier, with a surprising outturn in 
Illinois more than compensating for 
reduced yields in Ohio and Michigan. 
The Illinois harvest was completed at 
an early date under nearly ideal con- 
ditions, in sharp contrast to other cen- 
tral and eastern corn belt states, where 
frequent showers during July permit- 
ted only occasional harvesting opera- 
tions and left a relatively large acre- 
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WHEAT: Production by Classes, for the U.S. 
(Figures in 1,000 Bushels) 


Winter 
Hard Red Soft Red 
530,381 178,548 
787,028 190,421 
744,460 197,946 


Year 

Av. 1950-59 
1960 
1961* 


Hard Red 
192,058 
187,277 
104,149 


White 
(Winter & 
Spring) 
168,235 
151,508 
139,635 


Spring 

Durum’ 
25,549 
34,105 
17,906 


Total 
1,094,770 
1,350,339 
1,204,096 


‘includes durum wheat in states for which estimates are not shown separately. 


*Indicated Aug. |, 196i. 


age still to be harvested by Aug. 1, 
with this area beginning to show qual- 
ity deterioration. Wet conditions dur- 
ing the harvest season prevailed along 
the East Coast, with the unharvested 
acreage in Pennsylvania and New 
York showing serious weather dam- 
age 

Washington and Oregon prospects 
dipped rather sharply during July, as 
harvesting provided evidence that yel- 
low stripe rust and extreme mid-June 
heat had taken a heavy toll. Harvest- 
ing progressed during July under fav- 
orable conditions, and by close of the 
month was nearing completion, except 
at higher elevations. 


Durum Prospects 

Hard hit 
grain millers 
manufacturers have 
concern, is forecast at 17.9 
bushels as of Aug. 1. This 
mean a crop greater by 9% than fore- 
cast on July 1. But it would still be 
47% year’s production, 
29% average, and the smallest 
crop since 1954—which year suffered 
heavy due to rust. Yield 
look for this year’s durum crop is 
11.7 bu. to the acre, against 20.8 in 
1960 and the 10-year average of 13.8 
bu. 


which the 
macaroni 
expressed high 
million 
would 


durum, over 


trade, and 


below last 
below 


losses out- 


Rainfall during July averaged 
about normal or above across the 
durum producing area. However, 
much of it occurred as_ thunder- 
showers, with great variation in 
amounts received by localities. 
Conditions over the Dakotas and 
Minnesota improved during July, and 
Montana’s prospective yields _ re- 
mained unchanged. By Aug. | har- 
vesting in South Dakota well 
along and had started in the other 
northern California’s durum 
crop was maturing rapidly by the end 
of July. 

Prospective spring 
tion other than durum is forecast by 
USDA at 129 million bushels, a 
of more than 2 million July 1, 
welcome rains 
much of the key area of production 
during July. This still is, however, 


was 


States. 


wheat produc- 
rise 
over 
over 


due to received 


39% below last year and 44% less 
than The yield of 13.7 bu 
an acre is the lowest since 1954 which 
was, aS with durum, a year of heavy 


rust losses in the Dakotas and Minne- 


average 


sola 

Major producing areas in the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota 
beginning about July 10, 


received rain 
which in 
creased yield prospects. This increase, 
however, was offset partially by hot, 
dry July weather. As a result, yields 


were reduced in Oregon and Wash 


ington 


Obituary 


WILLIAM J. COAD, 81, 
of the board, Omar, Inc., 
a hospital in Omaha. Prominent fot 
many year©s, Mr Coad reorganized 
the old Gate City Malt Co. at Omaha 
in 1914 


chairman 
Aug. 9, at 


Three years later he became 
president of Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
firm took 
the malt firm 
Mr. Coad 
Omar, Inc., in 
capacity for 1] 


which over properties of 
president of 
that 


became 
1938, serving in 
years 

include his wife, a son 


one daughter, two brothers 


Survivors 
and three 


sisters 


DISTRICT 4, AOM, 
SCHEDULES MEETING 


District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, will hold its fall meeting 
Sept. 8 at the Hotel Leamington in 
Minneapolis. Plans call for a social 
hour under sponsorship of the Allied 
Trades Assn. of District 4 just prior 
to luncheon. The program will in- 
clude a paper by Phil Wolters, Nor- 
Vell, Inc., Fort Scott, Kansas, “New 
Applications for Sifters and Sieves,” 
and a talk by Billy Robertson, stadium 
manager of the Minnesota Twins 
American League baseball team. W. 
R. Carter, the R. J. S. Carter Co., 
secretary-treasurer, states that addi- 
tional speakers are being contacted 
to round out the program. 
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By John Cipperly 


Defense Department Asked 
To Pay for Grain, Storage 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE is moving to 
shift a substantial amount of Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned grain to the account of the Office of Civil Defense 
and Mobilization. USDA has proposed 
- that OCDM pay for the grain and 
' assume the cost of storing it. 


® 
Reputedly responsible for promo- 
ting the idea is James T. Ralph, assis- 
tant secretary of agriculture. Idea is to 
disperse stocks of grain near large ur- 
ban populations as a safety measure in 


the event of war. 


* 

Recently, USDA _ authorized the 
movement of about two million bushels 
of wheat to California, purportedly for civil defense pur- 
poses. But there is some doubt whether that was the true 
purpose. For some time there has been pressure from 
West Coast storage interests to have CCC ship grain to 
that area to give revenue earning opportunities for local 
warehousemen. So the recent movement to California can 
be attributed in part to the pressure exerted by warehous- 


John Cipperly 


ing interests 


After the order was issued by USDA, it was learned 
that the cost of movement to the West Coast exceeded 
that of movement to the Gulf. So USDA is now trying to 
come up with a way to persuade OCDM to pay the freight 
difference between the Coast and the Gulf. 


IN CONGRESSIONAL CIRCLES for some time there 
has been a sentiment calling for the cost of surpluses used 
in foreign aid programs to be charged to the state depart- 
ment. These programs are seen as primarily state depart- 
ment responsibilities and the department, it is declared, 


should pay the cost 


If USDA can transfer some part of the cost of sur- 
pluses to the defense department budget, some drastic 
changes might be in the air for the grain storage industry 
The defense department might require storage contracts 
to be made on a bid basis and then drag into such con- 
tractual arrangements provisions for renegotiation of con- 


tracts 


Similar plans were discussed during the administration 
of former secretary of agriculture Ezra Taft Benson but 
they were discarded as impractical. Relatively few house- 
wives know how to prepare wheat for consumption with 
the limited facilities available to them. Former USDA of- 
ficials say that if flour were to be stockpiled for disaster 
purposes, the strategic storage point scheme might make 
sense, even though constant inspection and replacement 
of stocks might be necessary. 


12 


ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, secretary of agriculture, 
that at the outset wheat will be relocated in or near 19] 
metropolitan areas of 100,000 more. The 
Strategic reserve will provide a four month supply of 
wheat for each person in those 
three quarters of a pound of wheat per day. 


Says 
persons or 


areas—an average of 


Total wheat involved is 160 million bushels of which 
approximately 34 million bushels are already located in 
or near the urban centers listed. 


Plans call for 25% of the reserve food supply to be 
stored within the cities themselves with the remainder 
ranged round the perimeters. Where storage bins are not 
available, USDA plans to dismantle bins located elsewhere 
and reassemble them at the new sites. Efforts will be made 
to relocate the wheat in areas where milling or grinding 
facilities are available. 


Mr. Freeman is optimistic that the people, even in 
emergency conditions, will be able to find means to grind 
and cook the wheat. He makes no mention of the obvious 
fact that flour would be a more appropriate product to 
store. It is to be expected that nuclear attack will destroy 
all power facilities over a large area and the mills will be 
unable to grind the wheat into flour. 


It surely must be well known to Mr. Free- 
man and his USDA staffers that wheat as 
wheat is practically useless as a food. It has 
to be processed to make it edible. And flour, 
the result of that processing, is easy to turn 
into good, wholesome, nutritious, life-sustain- 
ing food. And flour is easy enough to store 
provided proper precautions are taken. Euro- 
pean countries proved the value of emergency 
reserves of flour during World War Il when 
many mills were out of commission during 
bombing raids. 


Effect of Common Market 
On U.S. Trading Position 


NOW THAT THE U.K. has made a move to join the 
continental European nations in the Common Market, 
with others now outside likely to follow suit, U.S. officials 
are reappraising the situation. The U.S., it is suggested, 
must face the problem of aligning its own economy with 
that of the European market if commerce with the area 
is to be maintained. 


[he European Common Market's effect on many issues 
has yet to be determined. One example is the fate of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and 
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Newest, safest, 


most dependable 
way to ship grain 


1h ele ele >. <6): ) a an 


Bemis 


SHIP-SAFE 


Grain 
OF: h ae DYeve) « 


7 
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Special cross-tie assembly and center post on 
all SHIP-SAFE doors insure adequate clearance 
of storm door, Sturdy cable (above) links center 
posts, prevents grain doors from bulging, 
breaking. No jacks, chains, special door pullers 
needed to open storm doors. 
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SHIP-SAFE* door eliminates hazardous steel straps, double-headed 
nails, requires no special tools (wire cutters, etc.) for opening. 
RESULTS: Fewer injuries, safer working conditions . . . plus faster, 
more efficient grain-handling. 


Other advantages: 

Door remains intact during unloading. No straps, parts or pieces to 
foul unloading pits and damage elevator equipment. 

Completely controlled manual unloading is assured. Special Fiberglast 
scrim permits variable flow control. 

SHIP-SAFE doors can be installed in half the time as competitive 
doors. Also, many boxcars rejected for grain-carrying because of dam- 
aged nailing areas can be successfully coopered with SHIP-SAFE, an 
obvious advantage when equipment is short. 


Informative, 22-minute movie ° 
shows SHIP-SAFE doors in use. B 
Ask your Bemis man for it. e€rr1 S 


where pac kaging ideas are born 


PAPER SPECIALTY PLANT, 1058 S. VANDEVENTER, DEPT. N, 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
* TRADEMARK 
} Fiberglas — Reg. Trademark, Owens - Corning Fiberglas Corp. 





another is the future of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act which comes up for renewal shortly. 


The U.K. entry into the Common Market will have a 
profound effect on the commercial economies of the U.S., 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand and will have reper- 
cussions in the world-wide field of export business. 


In Congress, it has already been pointed out by Wis- 
consin Democrat Henry S. Reuss that the U.S. must 
export to cure the continuing deficit in international trade 
and to stimulate the annual growth rate of the country. 
The Common Market countries, with Britain and other 
new participants, have been taking about 30% of USS. 
exports every year, a reflection of the rapid growth in 
purchasing power, the congressman stresses. 


In principle, the Common Market is geared to a grad- 
ually reducing tariff structure among member nations until 
such time as the reduction approaches zero. Thereafter, 
there would be free trade between the participating nations 


For the U.S., sitting on the outside, there will arise 


the problem of tariff walls and greatly increased competi- 


INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- rates. However, 
neapolis, has declared dividend of 50¢ 
a share on common stock, payable 
Sept. | to shareholders of record on 
Aug. 18. Payment is ADM’s 140th 
consecutive quarterly dividend. Com- 


pany has 1,589,529 shares outstand- 


for that line. 


ing. 


the commission is 
expected to issue a similar suspension 


Buhler Corp. Moves 

Into New Quarters 
The Buhler Corp 

its new office and service headquar- 


tion in other markets of the world as the Common Market 
area broadens its scope. And the resulting lower costs of 
production will make them vigorous competitors. 


Mr. Reuss believes that the Common Market, when 
fully implemented, will enjoy a sustained boom which 
ordinarily would provide an excellent market for the U.S. 
But with the U.S. outside the structure, the demands from 
the market will be met by such highly industrialized na- 
tions as the U.K. and West Germany. 


While Congressman Reuss doesn’t go all the way with 
those who contemplate the necessity of a U.S. entry into 
the Common Market, he does much the same when he 
advocates an emboldened approach to GATT. The lower- 
ing of tariff barriers may be accomplished on a much 
broader scale than that envisioned by the Common Market 
participants, and without the bad effects of the tariff walls 
which the Common Market would erect to keep out the 
products of nations not in membership 


What Mr. Reuss appears to contemplate is the use of 
GATT machinery to accomplish on an international scale 
what the Common Market is designed to do for Western 
Europe and the U.K. 


ABA President Hints 
At Bread Price Rise 
U.S. may 
to pay |¢ more for a loaf of bread as 
a result of increased production costs, 
reports E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. 


housewives be required 


has moved into 


* 
Standard Milling 
Declares Dividend 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has declared quarterly dividend of 5¢ 
a share on Class “A” and Class “B” 
common stock, payable Sept. | to 
stockholders of record on Aug. 15, 
& 
ICC Suspends Rail 
Rate Proposal 


Commerce Commission 


Interstate 
has suspended the request of Southern 
Railways System for sharply lower 
rates on volume shipments of coarse 
grain from the Midwest into the 
South. The suspension is for at least 
seven months, and trade sources pre- 
dict a delay of at least a year before 
a final decision is reached. In suspend- 
ing request, ICC did not include men- 
tion of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co.’s plan to meet Southern’s 
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ters at 8925 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis. The new phone number is 
Liberty 5-1401. 
& 

Western Star Mill 
May Build in Florida 

Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, reportedly is negotiating with 
Hillsborough County Port Authority, 
Tampa, Fla., to begin operations in 
that area. Port authority tentatively 
has reserved approximately two acres 
of land on newly completed slip at 
southernmost tip of Hookers Point, 
reportedly a move satisfactory to 
Western Star Mill. John J. Vanier, 
president of milling firm, has indi- 
cated that his firm will start opera- 
tions with a flour storage facility on 
the site, possibly followed by expan- 
sion into grain business. Flour would 
be moved by barge down 
River and across Gulf to Tampa. 


Missouri 


Mr. Kelley declined to affirm likeli- 
hood of the I¢ figure, but said, “It 
will be little short of a miracle if 
bread prices are not increased in the 
near future throughout the nation.” 
Two-dollar support price on next 
year’s wheat crop is key factor in 
probable cost increase already being 
felt by millers and bakers. 


FTC Examiner Dismisses 
Charges of Discounts 

Federal Trade Commission exam- 
iner has issued order dismissing 
charges that United Biscuit Co., Mel- 
rose Park, Ill., has granted discrim- 
inatory discounts to favored customers 
in violation of Robinson - Patman 
amendment to Clayton Act. Decision 
is not final for the commission, and 
may be appealed, stayed or docketed 
for review, reports FTC. « 
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It could happen! It's happening to U.S. 
tobacco, which is beginning to price itself 
out of its once-lucrative export market. 
Without grain exports resulting surpluses 
would make today’s a piker by compari- 
son. Domestic prices would tumble. The 
whole farm economy would suffer. 

How can we protect our markets?... 
and more, how can we maximize exports? 
Since most foreign buyers shop for the 
cheapest grain, we must continue to 
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The day 
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stopped 


search for ways to reduce the price spread 
from producers to consumers...to keep 
U.S. grains competitive in the world 
market. 

Farmers are pressing for more efficient 
yields to lower costs. Elevators are utiliz 
ing the efficiency of the private grain 
trade. And companies like Continental are 
stepping up marketing and research to 
find lowest cost ways to deposit the fruits 
of American Agriculture on foreign soil. 


CONTINENTAL 


Helping # 


This teamwork assures an ever-widening 
and profitable export market for all of us 
.. farmer, elevator and grain company. 

Selling or buying grain? Contact Con- 
tinental! Members of all leading grain ex- 
changes. Offices and terminal elevators in 
twenty-five cities in the U.S. and Canada 
Terminal and country elevator storage 
over 100,000,000 bushels. Continental 
Grain Company, 2 Broadway, New York 
4, New York. 


GRA/IN C 


Jfe serve the nation an 


MIPAN 
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Flour Exports at Record Level for 1960-6] 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR exports for 
the fiscal year of July, 1960 through 
June of 1961 climbed to a new record 
total of 43.6 million hundredweights. 
This compared with 39.7 million for 
1959-60 and shipments of 35.2 mil- 
lion in 1958-59, according to the Ex- 
port Department of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

Durum wheat flour and semolina 
shipments for 1960-61 amounted to 
212,927 cwt., down slightly from the 
figure of 245,879 reported a year 


earlier and 238,782 cwt. in 1959-62. 
(Total flour shipments reported do 
not include exports of durum wheat 
flour and semolina, nor do they in- 
clude prepared flour mixes or other 
special categories, and therefore could 
be increased to that extent.) 

Mill production during fiscal 1960- 
61 was at 257,397,000 cwt., exceed- 
ing the previous year’s figure of 250,- 
535,000 cwt., and registering a gain 
of nearly 10 million hundredweights 
over the 1958-59 total of 247,754,000 





U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 
July, 1960-June, 1961 (cwt.) 


Country or area 





Country or area 








Canada 

Mexico 
Guatemala 

Br. Honduras 

El Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 

Costa Rica 
Panama Republic 
Cane! Zone 


Jamaica 

Haiti 

Dominican Repub. 

Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands 

Barbados 

Trinidad & Tobago 

Neth. Antilles 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

British Guiana 

Surinam 

Ecuador 


510,954 


Bolivia 
Chile 
Brazil 
Uruguay 
Argentina 
iceland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
U. K. 


Netherlands 
Belgium & Luxembourg 


West Germany 
Switzerland 
Poland 
Portugal 

Italy 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Gibraltar 

Syria 

Lebanon 


Saudi Arabia 
Arabian Penin. 
Aden 

Bahrein 

India 

Pakistan 


Thailand 
Vietnam 


Cambodia 

Malaya 

Singapore 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Macao 

Portuguese Asia 
Korea 

Hong Kong 

Japan 

Nansei & Nanpo Is. .. 
New Zealand 
French Pacific Is. 
Trust Terr. of Pac. 
Australia 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunisia 


633,471 
1,014 
1,232 

55,163 
137,375 
1,035,309 
42,618 


Canary Islands 
Cameroons 

Western Africa 
Western Equat. Africa 
Ghana 

Nigeria 

British W. Africa 
Madeira Islands 
Angola 

West Port. Africa 
Liberia 

Republic of Congo 
Ethiopia 

Somali Republic 
French Somaliland ... 
Seychelles & Depend. 
British E. Africa 
Union of So. Africa 
Belgian Congo 





Totals 


Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 
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cwt. Increased exports of flour ac- 
counted for the bulk of this increased 
production, with heavy government 
programming of shipments during 
June — not reflected in actual 
year exports—accounting for 
of the remainder. 

Flour exports totaled 100.3 million 
bushels in terms of wheat equivalent, 
bringing total wheat and wheat flour 
shipments from the U.S. to 661,155,- 
946 bu. for the year. It was the first 
year since 1948 that exports of flour 
in terms of wheat have exceeded 100 
million bushels. 

The number of countries or 
receiving commercial shipments of 
U.S. flour rose from 105 to 107 dur- 
ing the year. Approximately the same 
number of countries as during the 
past few years recorded a million or 
more hundredweights, or figures close- 
ly approaching this level, MNF re- 
ports. 

However, with the altering pattern 
of trade, there were a number of 
changes among this group of coun- 
tries. Continental totals for Africa and 
Asia showed a significant increase, 
particularly to United Arab Republic 
countries. « 


fiscal 
much 


areas 


District 4, AOM, 


Schedules Golf Outing 


District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, will sponsor a golf out- 
ing at the North Oaks Golf Club, 
Rice St. and Highway 96, North St. 
Paul, Sept. 22. Allied tradesmen also 
are being invited to attend. Tee-off 
time will be 12:30 p.m., with a hos- 
pitality hour at 6:30, followed by 
dinner at 8 p.m. 

Arlin Ward, the Pillsbury Co., is 
chairman of the committee planning 
the outing. He is being assisted by 
W. R. Carter, the R. J. S. Carter Co., 
District 4 secretary-treasurer; Albert 
Gunner, General Mills, Inc.; Richard 
W. Pearson, Smico Sales Co., and 
Ken W. Wakershauser, THE North- 
western MILLER. 

Advance tickets are available from 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Gunner or the follow- 
ing: William J. Mahoney and Ken L. 
Nordstrom, both of GMI; E. § 
Dybevick, International Milling Co.; 
David C. Mattson, Atkinson Milling 
Co.; Paul S. McSpadden, Commander 
Larabee Division, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; Ray R. Wentzel, 
Doughboy Mills, Inc.; Frank A. Lind- 
holm, Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills; Alden A. Ackels, Bay State 
Milling Co., and Royce O. Pence, Jr., 
Pillsbury. « 
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Pillsbury Reviews Activities in Annual Report 


The Pillsbury Co. has issued its 
annual report, a 28-page brochure 
of facts and figures giving in detail 
the reasons for record sales of 
$384,962,000 and earnings which 
increased to $7,911,000 during the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1961. 

released 
company’s 
the full re- 
all 


is a 


Augmenting information 
earlier highlighting the 
year of successful activity, 
goes into detail and covers 
major company functions. In it 
summary of what been accom- 
plished, concisely presented over the 
signatures of Paul S. Gerot, presi- 
dent, and Philip W. Pillsbury, chair- 
man of the board. 


port 


has 


Here are some significant excerpts 
from the report: 


FLOUR MILLING 
“Sales were up from last 
creased earnings were due to 
able trends in the by-product market 
and higher yields of flour from last 


crop. 


DIVISION: 
year. In- 
favor- 


year’s wheat 

“The flour milling industry bene- 
fited from increased exports during 
the year in the face of a general busi- 
ness slowdown, but competition in 
the domestic market continued to be 
vigorous. Our major customer, the 
baking industry, was adversely affect- 
ed by this general business slowdown, 
and by increased operating expenses. 

“The division, in its effort to 
crease its and the 
profits of its customers, continued to 
develop programs that would assist 
them in keeping pace with technologi- 
cal advances throughout the food in- 
dustry. Technical service was expand- 
ed. Merchandising and promotional 
aids were developed to further sup- 


in- 


sales sales and 


port sales.” 

The report cites continued strength- 
ening of the division’s organization by 
shortening of communication lines 
and bringing division management 
closer to ultimate users of the com- 
pany’s flours. It reviews expansion 
into the Southern California market 
with construction of Pillsbury’s new 
Los Angeles mill; installation of tur- 
bo milling equipment at Ogden, Utah; 
installation or expansion of bulk flour 
handling equipment at Springfield, IIl., 
Buffalo and Sacramento, Cal. Bulk 
flour handling service also is being 
maintained at Louisville for industrial 
users, despite closing of the mill, the 
report states. 

GROCERY PRODUCTS DIVISION: 
“The division reported a slight in- 
in sales in fiscal 1961. Earn- 
however, remained relatively 


crease 
ings, 
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static because of management’s de- 
cision to increase advertising and pro- 
motional expenditures in the face of 
strong competitive activity. This 
cision was in line with the division’s 
policy to build market position, even 
when such action may retard short- 


term profits. 


de- 


“Pillsbury’s share of the family 
flour market strengthened in the face 
of a gradually declining total market 

“There were that the 
total market for convenience mixes is 
leveling off, following a period of 
rapid growth. Despite this fact, the 
division introduced 12 


indications 


successfully 


new mix products during the year. 
More than 25 products are currently 
in some phase of consumer testing, 
with emphasis being given to quality 
and to products in categories other 
than Pillsbury’s traditional lines.” 

REFRIGERATED PRODUCTS DI- 
VISION: “The division reported an 
increase in sales in fiscal 1961, setting 
a record for the third consecutive 
year. Increase in unit biscuit sales, 
plus the successful introduction of 
new products, contributed to 
the new mark. Although biscuit pric- 
ing continued to be very competitive, 
Pillsbury’s biscuit entries maintained 


several 


The Pillsbury Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Statement of Financial Position 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash 
Receivables 
Inventories 
Advances on purchases 
Prepaid expenses 


Total current assets 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable 
Trade accounts payable 
Accrued liabilities 
Dividends 

portion of 


and miscellaneous account 
payable 

Current long-term debt 
Taxes on income 


Total current liabilities 


Working 


Investments in and advances to 


capital 


subsidiaries 
Property, plant and equipment 
Other 


Intangibles 


assets, net 


Deduct—non-current debt 


Net assets 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
$4 cumulative preferred stock 
Common stock 


Accumulated earnings, retained and used 


the business 


May 31, 196! May 31, 1960 
935,964 
04,617 
983,447 
187,117 
051,548 


$ 6,690,899 
37,523,741 
41,710,043 

1,385,380 
2,100,696 


$ 89,410,759 $462,693 


$ 681,832 066,163 

17,248,323 631,589 

p 13,568 
775,503 

30,000 

5,038,594 


$ 33,648,243 


$ 55,762,516 807,276 


Jated foreig 


4,519,436 
54,940,180 
692,371 

1 


717,735 
582,753 

I 
$103,107,765 
8,740,000 


$ 84,367,765 


$115,914,504 
25,714,100 


$ 90,200,404 


3,798,600 
34,447,432 
46,121,733 


$ 3,571,500 $ 
35,783,936 
50,844,968 


$ 90,200,404 $ 84,367,765 


Statement of Earnings 


INCOME 


Net sales of 
Interest and miscellaneous 


products and services 


ncome 


COSTS AND EXPENSES: 
Cost of products and services sold 
Selling, general and administrative 
Interest and debt expense 
deductions 


expenses 


Miscellaneous 


Earnings before taxes on income 


Taxes on income 


Net Earnings 


Year Ended 
May 31, 1960 


Year Ended 
May 31, 196! 


$373,818,795 
1,606,185 


$384,962,436 
1,772,014 


$386,734,450 $375,424,980 
$298,311,353 $297, 152,821 
67,604,101 61,483,296 
1,956,185 2,124,362 
1,104, 868,407 
i eeataeennnnEEn a 
$368,973, 185 $361,628, 886 
$ 17,761,265 $ 13,796,094 
9,850,000 


7,255,000 





6,541,094 


$ 7,911,265 $ 
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their position in the market. Several 
new products were added in_ fiscal 
1961 to the company’s line of refrig- 
erated, fresh dough products. A num- 
ber of new products are currently in 
test market. Since 1955 the division 
has expanded its line from three to 
18 products.” 

[he report cites improvements com- 
pleted at the East Los Angeles plant, 
engineering underway for a new plant 
at Denison, Texas, and addition of 
several highly qualified young men to 
the division’s staff, and the aggressive 
personnel development programs 
initiated in marketing and production 
areas. 

BAKERY MIX DIVISION: “Sales 
volume in the division continued to 
over the previous 

during the last 
year we 
of stiffen- 


increase 
though 


fiscal 


show an 
year even 
months of the were 


faced with a combination 
ing competition and a general business 


slowdown in key markets.” 


EXPORT DIVISION: “Although 
markets 


several 


flour exports to franchise 
declined again this year, due to con- 


of mills abroad, 


tinued construction 
total U.S. flour exports actually in- 
creased due to expanded government 
The 
tinued its leading position in flour ex- 


time : expanding 


programs. export division con- 


the same 


sales of consumer products and com- 


ports, at 
mercial feeds. 

“The 
Hunger’ campaign, as well as the U.S. 


worldwide ‘Freedom from 


government’s ‘Food for Peace’ pro- 
gram, are expected to push U.S. flour 
exports even higher during the en- 
suing year. The export division con- 
fidently expects to share in the in- 
crease.” 

Mention also is made in the report 
that the export division “continues to 
examine new opportunities for for- 
eign investment where exports are in 
jeopardy, or already impossible from 
this country.” 


GRAIN MERCHANDISING DIVI- 
SION: “With the big production of 
U.S. grains in 1960, our grain mer- 
chandising division increased its ac- 
tivities nearly 20% during fiscal 1961. 
Although expenses increased, net rev- 
enue established a record high. 

“This division is engaged in mar- 
keting grain from areas of surplus 
production to areas of consumption 
Additional facilities were acquired 
during the past year to increase our 
marketing activity. Continued expan- 
sion with strategically located facili- 


ties is planned for the future.” 
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La Grange Mills 
Acquired by 
Bay State 


Bernard J. Rothwell, Il, president 
of Bay State Milling Co., which has 
its general offices at Winona, Minn., 
has announced acquisition of the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. The 
additional milling capacity, according 
to plans, will enable Bay State to satis- 
fy an increasing demand for its prod- 
ucts and services. 

Substantial capital expenditure for 
additions and improvements to the La 
Grange property already have been 
approved, and will begin immediately. 
La Grange has a rated capacity of 
2,400 cwt. flour, 24 hours of 
operation, and capacity of 
125,000 bu. 

“This acquisition,” said Mr. Roth- 
well, “is in line with Bay State’s con- 
tinuing policy of planned expansion.” 
He pointed out that another flour 
milling plant now being engineered 
for Bay State is due for completion 
at an location by Jan. 1 of 
1964. 


basis 


storage 


eastern 


La Grange was founded in 1877, 
and the business has been operated 
out of the same building since that 
time. It was originally concerned 
largely with the export trade, and 
prior to World War I sold a big part 
of its capacity in the London market. 

Primarily a bakery flour mill, La 
Grange began shipping flour on the 
Mississippi River in the early 1890's. 
Its officers at the time of acquisition 
were: L. W. Back, president, with 52 
years of company service; Fred Weiss, 
vice president; Joseph Gloning, secre- 
tary, and Joseph Volz, treasurer. 

The bulk of La Grange’s employees 
will remain with Bay State. 


Grain Terminal Conversion 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 


neapolis, has approved conversion of 
its one million bushel grain terminal 
at Fredonia, Kansas, to a soybean 
processing plant. The new facility will 
utilize the terminal’s buildings and 
concrete storage tanks, with conver- 
sion to begin immediately and sched- 
uled for completion in the fall of 
1962. 

The company has operated in Fre- 
1928, when it purchased 
Linseed Oil Works. 


donia since 
the Fredonia 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 
July, 1960-June, 1961 


July-June 
Cwt. 


June 


Country or area 1961 


July-June 
Cwt 


Country cr area 





102,628 
3,100 
7,130 

24,198 
35,898 


37,187 


Mexico 
Guatemala 
Br. Honduras 
Jamaica 
Haiti : 
Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands 
Nicaragua 5,615 
Trinidad yi ” 1,044 
RANG NER So eaciccsce Plt SS 902 
Colombia 107,841 
Ecuador 29,301 
80,305 
26,161 
305,272 
69,908 
25,215 
4,525 


1,116 


Bolivia 
Chile 
Brazil 
Paraguay 
Argentina 
Uruguay 
West Germany 
Austria 
Poland 
Portugal 
Italy 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Trieste 


26,747 
31,978 
193,066 


13,695 


112,615 


I is Wi 6i6c-an Aone . 161,333 
Jordan A 290,842 
NE iiwap cdiniig #> a 35,999 
Afghanistan ......... ae. 16,000 
India : 167,492 
Ceylon . pies j 319,376 
Vietnam P 225,403 
800 

11,001 

Singapore. ie bran Silicate 936 
SORGRONR 6.c0 bs diee es Se 825 
Philippines iaowe : ll 
833 

awidate ,530 

Hong Kong t ,706 
Taiwan .. ee : , 163 
IR. SLs aaa bth ose ,226 
Nansei & Nanpo Is... - 699 
Morocco m 559 
Algeria 898 
Tunisia eer pe ! 051 
,202 

256 

Cameroons 148 
Liberia ,770 
British W. Africa ... ,989 
Other Western Africa 365 
Ghana 4,397 
Repub. 39,385 
Ethiopia 6,745 
British E. Africa .... eae Pee 761 


of the Congo 





Totals 892,326 12,471,527 


Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 
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Over 60,000 Buhler Roller Mills are in operation. That's more than any other make! 


Look how these Buhler features 


will reduce your operating costs 


Buhler Roller Mill Feature How you benefit 


e Feed automatically adjusts to Product is spread over entire 


pressure from incoming stock of rol/s. More uniform 


Reduces wear on rolls 


or 


e@ Speed regulator for feed rolls Quick adaption to stock quant 


e Highest quality rolls Longer life, far le eplacement 


and maintenance. 


@ Self-aligning SKF roller bearings = Permits higher operating speeds vet 
needs up to 20 ess power thar 


conventiona sieeve bearings 


e Compact, streamlined Takes less space. For example, a 


Roll changing made easy! 10” x 40° BUHLER Mill occupies 


; ! rea as an ordinary 9 Jt 

You can now change rolls in a fraction of the time meg) area @ Aled unary x JO 

required previously. mill. You get 10 more grinding 
j 


, 
surface from same floor area 


An important new BUHLER feature allows you 
to lift out rolls by simply removing the few bolts 
and supporting parts shown in red. Bearings re e Automatic engaging and dis- Protects rous jrom damage 
main intact on the rolls and the parallel setting engaging of rolls mul is running empty 
mechanism stays untouched. 

Re-installation of rolls is just as simple. @ Water-cooling of grinding rolls Improves control of moisture (oss 

This is just another example of the way BUHLER and Blves greater uniformity since 
is constantly improving its products so you may rolls maintain constant diameter 
save time, save cost, and your work will be easier during grinding 


For more informotion on how 


BUHLER Engineers 
MOO ang HLER 
— BUHLER Equipment 4 
(BUHLER) can help you increase the profits SERVING THE FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY SINCE 1860 


DY from YOUR mill, call or write. . . 


SSDS The Buhler Corporation Sprout, Waldron&Co.,Inc. Buhler Brothers (Canada) Ltd. 
8925 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 12 Logan Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 111 Queen Street East, Toronto 1, Mntario 
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Flavor Research and Food Acceptance 
Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—flavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknowl 


edged leaders in the various aspects $10.00 


of flavor research 
Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture & 
Biology 
By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 
Two research coders collaborate in presenting the basic 


principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future app! me I in food processing and preservation 


ted bolgical researes $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 
Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control $4.00 


Executive Thinking & Action 
By Fred DeArmond 
ter » the business areas of leadership, areas 
ervation of time and er ergy. methods of teaching, pro- 
edures for getting along with employers, employees and 


fe w executives: the art of self command $ 
6.00 


timing of words and action 


Handbook of Food and Agriculture 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
worker and students. It covers the newest applications of 
ence to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
overs oncise form the most important, up-to-date infor 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti 
jes, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste dis 
posal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 
sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture $1 5.00 


Business Without Boundary 
By James Gray 
The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in al 


Jivisio to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
f the world's largest businesses $4.75 


The Chemistry & Technology of Cereals as 


Food and Feed 
Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech 
ology of the cereal industries ever published, say the pub- 
shers. Dr. Matz is chief of the Cereal anc Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for human nutri- 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 


cereals. Chapters @r*©Y$15.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


. 
Food Chemistry 
By Lillian H. Meyer 
Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
ncludes the recent contributions of science along with the 
results of centuries of discovery 
by trial and error oe $8.10 


New Manual for Bakers 
By 1 ph A Anal 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 

for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages $6.00 





Baking Science and Technology 
By E. J. Pyler and Staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 


In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist $1 5.00 


Basic Science for Bakery Students 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 


ing use of the instruments and 
solutions to the problems $4.00 


Breadmaking—Its Principles and Practice (3rd 
en° 
Edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 
A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation, 
hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 
Siaeee ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 


organization and costs. An Oxford University 7.20 
press book treated from the British viewpoint $ . 


Handbook for Route Sales Executives 
By Fred De Armond 
Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling swlesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and meneegenees $4. 00 


problems. 276 pages 
Association of Operative Millers Technical Bulle- 
tins (Vols. | and II) 


Bound volumes of the technical material presented before 
district and national meetings of AOM. Virtually every phase 
of milling technique is covered; indexed for 

selecting particular subjects. Each $7.00 


Service Publications of 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-knowr 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 
makes an invaluable aid in solving $2. 00 


production problems 
The Bakeshop Pennie Book—Cakes & Pastries 


— her Rea A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
$1.50 


of cakes and pastries 
The Bakeshop Seven Book—-Breads, Rolls 
and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book, ‘'Cakes 
and Pastries.'' Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms $1.50 
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ECONOMICS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR: 


Durum Supplies in the Spotlight 


lie 


= «. 


By DR. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State University 


URUM PRICES HAVE attracted a lot of at- 
tention in weeks. No Look 
where they have headed as users bid for supplies. 
People who put their money on the line confirm 
official of greatly production in 
prospect this year 
For the third year in a row carryout supplies of 
all kinds of old-crop wheat have hit a new record 
high. They totaled more than 1.4 billion bushels on 
July 1. It sounds like the same tune on an old record, 
doesn’t it? 
Yet, despite 
certain types appears in the making. 
To the grain 


recent wonder! 


reports reduced 


large total supplies, a shortage of 
To the general 
trade and to 
own use 


public wheat is wheat. 
processors each kind of wheat has its 
Durum has unique characteristics. It is impractical 
or impossible to substitute other wheats for many 
of its uses. 

You can get a good idea of how durum produc- 
tion in the U.S. has bobbed up and down by looking 


EXHIBIT | 


94 


WHEAT: Production of Durum, U.S., 


at Exhibit I. On July 1, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimated 16.5 million bushels would be 
harvested this year. This would be the smallest crop 
since 1954, when only about 5 million bushels were 
harvested. 

If 16.5 million bushels of durum are 
the total U.S 1961-62 


1940-61 


harvested, 


supply for this season will 


at 


total about 25 million bushels uncommitted supplies 
Starting with 1956 this annual supply has been: 
Millions 
Year of Bushels 
yo eee 46 
1957-58 53 
1958-59 ‘ 47 
1959-60 : 39 
1960-61 ee 46 
1961-62 25 to 28 


within the U.S. in 
28 million bushels 
would exhaust the supply 


EXHIBIT Il 


Annual use recent years has 
been from 


zation at this rate 


26 to Continued utill- 


Prices 


JF 


i. ws © @ s 
WHEAT: No. 2 Hard Amber Durum, Minneapolis 
Average Cash Price, 1960 and 1961 


and cause 


likely 


amount of durum 


that 


will ration the limited 


users to cutback, so fewer bushels are 


to be used 
Prices move up Exhibit II pic 
during 


uncer- 


and down, too 
tures price patterns during 1960 and so far 
1961. No question about it, the 


How high is up? We may find out 


Situation 1S 


tain 


Ls RETIRING EMPLOYEE ENTITLED TO BOTH PENS/ON AND SEVERANCE PAY 7 





WHEN | RETIRE NEX 
MONTH, I'M ASKING 
FOR PENSION AND 
SEVERANCE =~ , 
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eo 








YOU CANT 
GET BOTH 
YOu'RE NOT 
LAID OFF 


50, WHATS 
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WE GIVE 
SEVERANCE \ 
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ARBITRATOR’S 
DECISION 


(IO, SEVERANCE Pay 


AND A PENSION 
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EXCLUSIVE. 
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IMPORTS 
NO MENTION has been made so far 
of flour imports because they have 
been so small. Only in 1920 and 1922 
did they exceed one million hundred- 
weights. The tariff history leading to 
this began in 1913 with 
the Underwood Act permitting wheat 
and flour to be imported duty-free 
from countries which did not tax U.S. 


passage of 


flour imports 

However, Canada, the only nation 
exported significant 
amounts of flour to the US., 
tinued to levy a tariff of 10¢ bu. on 
wheat and an equivalent duty on flour. 
So the U.S. 
same amount on imports of Canadian 
wheat and flour. Imports were insig- 
nificant, and in 1917 the duties were 
abolished to further joint efforts of 
the two countries to export their com- 


which has 
con- 


imposed duties of the 


bined wheat and flour surplus to Eur- 
opean allies. 

After World War I flour exports to 
the U.S. (primarily from Canada) be- 


gan to increase, and in 1920 reached 


million hun- 
27, 1921, an 


passed 


the record total of 1.6 
dredweights. On May 


tariff law was 


emergency 


Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960. 
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which placed a duty of 35¢ bu. on 
wheat and a 20% ad valorem duty 
on flour. Flour imports were reduced 
to 400,000 cwt. in 1921, and in the 
permanent tariff law passed in 1922, 
the Fordney-McCumber Act, the duty 
on wheat was set at 30¢ bu. and the 
duty on flour at 78¢ cwt. Flour im- 
ports increased to 1.5 million hun- 
dredweight in 1922, and the Millers 
National Federation and farm groups 
again advocated a higher tariff. 

Following investigation by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, President Coolidge 
in 1924 set the duty at 42¢ bu. on 
wheat and $1.04 cwt. on flour. Flour 
imports which had been 500,000 cwt. 
in 1923 declined to 100,000 cwt. in 
1924 and to 25,000 cwt. the follow- 
ing year. Since 1924 the duty on flour 
has been kept at $1.04 cwt. and flour 
imports have not 200,000 
cwt. in any year 

SUMMARY 

While most industries in the U.S. 
economy have experienced a rising 
trend in demand for their output, this 


exceeded 


has not been the case in the milling 
industry. Even in the face of rapid 
population growth and rising real in- 
come, total domestic consumption has 


not increased. The demand for flour 
declines as real income 

The very inelastic demand for flour 
has meant that any large increase in 
demand — such as occurred in ex- 
ports during and immediately follow- 
ing World War I—will be 
panied by short-run profits which give 
rise to capacity expansion. As demand 
declines, however, a cut in milling 
margins and flour prices cannot pre- 
vent output from declining. Such a 
decline in output—in the face of ca- 
pacity which wears out only very 


slowly—leaves excess capacity. 


increases. 


accom- 


It is not only negative income elas- 
ticity and low price elasticity of de- 
mand for flour that have made it dif- 
ficult for the industry to achieve an 
equilibrium capacity - output adjust- 
ment. The increasing slope of revenue 
curves faced by firms as a result of 
the “continuous” increase in the in- 
dustry’s output percentage consisting 
of bakery flour also has required ca- 
pacity elimination in order for an 
equilibrium to be reached. 

As previously stated, there has 
been no trend in the level of 
flour exports since the beginning of 
World War I. However, if we con- 
sider flour exports as far back as 1900 


clear 
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Where 
Chase Testing 
Pays Otf 





) No doubt about it under hard usage ( hase 


— bags pay off in better protec tion for your produc E. 


One reason —their strength, toughness, impact resistance and other 
basic qualities are assured by rigorous testing in the Chase Standards 
Laboratory. Another reason--Chase’s policy is to use only the finest 
materials available, carefully selected from the best of many market 
sources. You pay no more for this.extra assurance of quality it 
comes as ‘part of the package’ from Chase. Got a packaging problem? 


Call your Chase Man for 


prompt, courteous assistance. CHASE BAG COMPANY 


1 Chase Bag will make your product a Very Important Package 
2 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE AND CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 





Excess Capacity Study continuea) 


and omit the decade of the 1930's, as 
well as export booms at the close of 
World Wars I and II, there is a down- 
ward trend 
Pressure of growing Canadian and 
Australian wheat crops, as well as the 
efforts of European nations 
to become or remain (even at a high 
real cost) practically self-sufficient in 
flour, have caused U.S. 
exports to They aver- 
30.4 million hundredweight in 
the decade ending in 1909; declined 
to an average of 27.5 million hundred- 
weight in the 10 crop years ending 
1930; and the 


several 


wheat and 


flour decline. 


aged 


June 30, average for 


At your service... 


ve 


In charge of advertising sales for 
The Miller Publishing Company in 
the South and Southwest, Martin 
E. Newell, in the past quarter-cen- 
tury, has become recognized as one 
of the most knowledgeable men in 
the grain and flour milling markets. 


He’s always ready to discuss trends 
or problems in the milling industry. 
Just call Marty at Victor 2-1350 or 
write to him at 612 Board of Trade 
Blde. in Kansas City. 


tusine Journ sts Since 1873 


se THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
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the eight crop years ending June 30, 
1957 had declined again, to 21.1 mil- 
lion hundredweight. 

It is evident that the modest pros- 
perity existing in milling would end 
rather abruptly should the govern- 
ment flour export program be aban- 


doned. 


Regional Problem 
Of Excess Capacity 


What has been the net effect of 
regional changes in location of flour 
milling capacity upon the industry’s 
excess capacity problem? It is _ this 
question that we will now attempt to 
answer. To do so we will make a 
historical survey of milling in the na- 
tion’s important milling regions. We 
will attempt to show that capacity 
has expanded—often quite rapidly- 
in regions favorably located despite 
existence of excess capacity in the 
industry on a national basis. 


The Northwest 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
set of circumstances more favorable 
to profitable expansion of milling than 
those which existed in the Northwest 
—especially in Minneapolis—in the 
1870-90 period. The most important 
of these were: 

1. An expanding railroad network. 

2. Discriminatory (low) railroad 
rates on both wheat and flour. 

3. Monopsonistic wheat buying—at 
least for part of the period. 

4. Location in an area in which 
wheat supplies were expanding. 

5. Rapid introduction of the im- 
portant technological advances which 
were being made in milling. 

Mention made earlier of the 
changes in milling technology which 
took place from 1870 to 1890. These 
included introduction of the middlings 
purifier and roller milling. Adoption 
of these technological improvements 
caused spring wheat flour to advance 
to a premium over soft winter wheat 
flours, and was responsible for large 
increases in output and profit in the 
Northwest 

The organization which acted as a 
wheat, the 


was 


monopsonistic buyer of 
Minneapolis Millers Assn., was 
formed in 1869." Eighteen of the 20 
Minneapolis mills participated in this 
buying which bought for the 
joint account of members 


pool 


The asso- 


ED'TOR'S NOTE: The trend 
been upward again since the 
reported by Dr. Markwalder 

Gray, p. 28 

Ibid 


however, has 
latest figures 


ciation operated successfully until 
1881, when forced to disband because 
of competition from commission 
houses buying wheat to be shipped to 
other areas. 

Collusive wheat buying ended at 
this time. In 1881, the Minneapolis 
Millers Assn. was succeeded by the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
later to become the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 

An important reason for significant 
rebates which the Minneapolis milling 
companies received appears to have 
been their ventures in railroad owner- 
ship and operation. In 1871 Minne- 
apolis millers constructed the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis Line, owned by 
the milling companies collectively. It 
connected Minneapolis with the wheat 
fields of Iowa and southern Minne 
sota. 

The second line owned and con- 
trolled by Minneapolis milling com- 
panies was the Sault Sainte Marie. 
Construction was begun in 1885 and 
completed in 1888." This railroad ex- 
tended from Minneapolis to Sault 
Sainte Marie where it joined with the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and pro- 
vided a route to the East Coast al- 
ternative to railroad routes through 
Chicago. Ownership by the milling 
companies was bargaining 
weapon enabling them to secure re- 
bates from other railroads. 


also a 


After 1890, flour output in Minne- 
apolis grew extremely rapidly under 
influence of the very favorable 
cumstances which existed. Flour out- 
put was only 500,000 cwt. in 1870, 
but by 1880 it had reached 4 million 
hundredweight.* In the latter year 
Minneapolis flour output exceeded 
that of St. Louis, and Minneapolis 
became the largest flour milling cen- 
ter in the U.S. During the next decade 
Minneapolis flour output more than 
tripled, and by 1890-91 reached 14.8 
million hundredweight 


cir- 


Capacity Increases 

Capacity in Minneapolis grew with 
output. Daily capacity of Minneapolis 
mills increased from 9,680 cwt. in 
1876 to 30,000 cwt. in 1880. By 1890 
it reached 88,000 Increasing 
capacity was not primarily the result 
of more mills but came from increase 
in the average capacity per plant from 
474 cwt. in 1876 to 3,600 cwt. in 
1890. 

These increases were largely a re- 
sponse to a rise in the capacity of an 
optimum sized plant resulting from 
introduction of the middlings purifier 


cwt 





Gray, p. 27 
‘Ibid., p. 28. 
Kuhiman, p. 126 
Ibid., p. 127 
Gray, p. 127. 
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and roller milling,” as well as more 
elastic wheat supply and flour demand 
curves which resulted from reduction 
in transport costs brought about by 
railroad construction in the North- 
west. 

Although flour produced by Minne- 
apolis mills was primarily for the do- 
mestic market, the export field was 
not neglected. As it did in advertising 
and adoption of the most efficient 
technology, Washburn - Crosby Co. 
took the lead in cultivation of a for- 
eign market for a high-quality brand- 
ed flour. In 1877 one of the officers 
of Washburn-Crosby made a trip to 
England and succeeded in opening a 
market for patent flours.” 

By 1890 flour exports of Minne- 
apolis mills had reached 9.6 million 
hundredweight—31.6% of the entire 
Minneapolis output for the 1899-1900 


crop year.’ 


Rapid Growth Ends 

By 1900 the period of most rapid 
growth of flour milling in Minne- 
apolis had ended. In 1902-03 output 
reached a new high of 33 million 
hundredweight, but this was not again 
equalled until 1912-13 when 36.4 mil- 
lion hundredweight were produced in 
Minneapolis. 

The crop year 1915-16 saw Min- 
neapolis flour production at its peak 
of 40.8 million hundredweight—from 
which there was almost continuous 
decline until World War II. Output in 
Minneapolis fell from 29.4 million 
hundredweight in 1920 to 21.2 
lion hundredweight in 1930 and 10.3 
million hundredweight in 1940. 


mil- 


Buffalo flour output first exceeded 
that of Minneapolis in 1930, and in 
1937 Kansas City out-produced Min- 
neapolis, with the latter city falling 
to third place as a flour milling center. 

According to capacity statistics of 
THE Northwestern MILLER, Minne- 
apolis capacity continued to increase 
after output began to decline. Capac- 
ity reached a peak of 190,000 cwt. in 
1923 and dropped continuously until 
World War II. 

According to other industry sources 
(which do not include idle mills) ca- 
pacity in Minneapolis had been re- 
duced to 95,400 cwt. by 1929, and in 
1956 it 46,500 than 
one-fourth as great as in 1923. 


was cwt.—less 


Significant capacity reductions and 
closing of the Russell-Miller plant in 


Another important advantage possessed by 
Minneapolis mills was the excellent source of 
power provided by the Falls of St. Anthony 

Edgar, p. 69 

The Millers’ 
1925 Minneapolis The 
p. 230 


Almanack and Yearbook for 
Miller Publishing 
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1929 and the Standard Milling Co. 
plant in 1953 left Minneapolis plants 
with capacity in 1956 totaling 46,500 
cwl. 

Minneapolis capacity has declined 
so rapidly partially because of excess 
capacity in the industry generally. 
But more important has been gradual 
breakdown of the favorable freight 
rate structure which Minneapolis pos- 
sessed. 

Kuhlman believed that “the matter 
of wheat supplies of Minneapolis mills 
is clearly the fundamental problem.” 
But this is true only in a limited 
sense, for wheat production has not 
declined appreciably in the states from 
which Minneapolis is and has been 
economically able to draw wheat. 

Only in Minnesota has _ there 
been an appreciable decline in wheat 
production since World War I. The 
most important reason for the “short 
age” of wheat which occurred every 
two or three years in the Northwest 
during 1916 to 1940 was increasing 
demand by Buffalo flour mills fo 
wheat produced in the Northwest 


Minneapolis had not been able to 
Buffalo for 
significantly 


compete with much of 
this 
cheaper rates for wheat than for flour 
on the Great Lakes.” It seems impos- 


sible to escape the conclusion that the 


wheat because of 


large flour milling capacity at Minne- 


apolis between 1915 and 1925 was 


justified only by the discriminatory 


Kuhiman, p. 128 

lf there had been no significant demand 
for millfeed in the Northeast, the lower rates 
for wheat might not have compensated for the 
additional weight involved in transporting 
wheat rather than flour. There was, however, 
@ rapidly growing demand for millfeed in the 
Northeast 


Wheat Wafer for 


ing their shelves with a 


compact, 


freight rate structure which was even 
at that time, breaking down 


Wheat Purchases 
When short crops of 
produced in the Northwest, 
apolis mills would purchase wheat in 
the Southwest and transport it to Min- 
neapolis for milling. A few of the 
years in which this took place were 
1900, 1916, 1919, 1921, 1923, 1924, 
and 1934. The “uneconomical” hauls 
which this meant a 
strong incentive to expand capacity 
in the Southwest relative to the North- 
west. Capacity adjustment in the 
Northwest was brought about primar- 
ily by not replacing machinery and 
buildings in Minneapolis as they wore 
out. Since World War II Minneapolis 


been 


wheat were 
Minne- 


necessitated” 


capacity has adjusted to de- 
mand, as has been the case elsewhere 

The very significant excess capacity 
which existed in Minneapolis during 
1920-40 was not unique to that city, 
but it was characteristic of all of Min- 
nesota. 

States such as Minnesota, Illinois, 
Ohio and Wisconsin—the first four 
en the 1900 flour milling capacity 
list in Table I—had already 
peak wheat production and their rank 
in flour production and capacity was 
buildings and 


passed 


soon to decline as 


E.g Kuhimar pp 172-73 Paul R. Cole 
The Valuation of Flour Mill Inventories ur 
published Master's thesis Northwestern U 
versity 948 pp. 23-24: and Victor B. Pickett 
and Roland S. Vaile The Decline of North 
western Fiour Milling Minneapolis: Univer 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1933 Chapter 5 
There are also references to the discriminatory 
freight rates which Minneapolis mills received 
juring the entire period 1|880-1920 most of 
the sources which discuss flour milling 
not in terms of the existing 
distribution then but 
brium regional capacity dis 


Fallout Shelters 


OWNERS OF FALLOUT SHELTERS soon may be stock- 


long-keeping emergency 


ration the size of an ordinary cookie. Under contract from the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture scientists at Albany, Cal., have come up with a 
whole grain wheat wafer said to have an estimated shelf life 
of five years or longer. Researchers produced the wafers by 
parboiling, drying, puffing and crumbling. They were tested by 
100 volunteers. Each wafer provides 84 calories, and in the 
shelter test 12 a day supplied a little more than half the re- 
quired 2,000 calories and about one-third of the necessary pro- 
tein. Scientists say that the fare does not measure up to all 
recommendations for a balanced diet, but for about two weeks 
in a shelter, human survival and health would not be affected. 
The wafers can be eaten plain and with milk, peanut butter, 
bouillon and spaghetti. Large scale production of the wafers 
depends on additional research in the areas of production and 


packaging. Also needed are 


additional 


methods of adding 


variety to the wheat wafer diet, plus more exact knowledge 
of nutritional needs in fallout shelters. 
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TABLE | 


Flour Milling Capacity of the 
10 Most Important Flour 
Milling States 
1900 
Daily 
Capacity 
State— (owt. ) 


I. Minnesota 
2. Illinois 136,451 
3 133,505 
4. Wisconsin 133,274 
5. Missouri 126,571 
6. New York 120,801 
7. Indiana 

8. Michigan 

9. Kansas 

10. Pennsylvania 


Source: The Northwestern Miller, June 
27, 1950—frem The Northwestern Miller's 
List of Mills for 1900. 


equipment wore out and were not 
replaced. Wheat production was mov- 
ing to the Southwest and flour output 
in that region was also increasing. 

In 1920 Minnesota still ranked first 
among the states in flour milling ca- 
pacity, with 356,000 cwt., while Mis- 
souri was second with a capacity of 
182,000 cwt."” However, capacity sta- 
tistics for the year 1929" show Kan 
sas leading in capacity with 176,350 
cwt. daily and Minnesota second with 
37 mills having a total daily capacity 
of 174,000 cwt. 


Kansas Takes Lead 

In the 1934-35 crop year Kansas 
flour output first exceeded that of 
Minnesota, and Kansas has led all 
other states in flour output in every 
year since. During the last two dec- 
ades the output of Minnesota and 
New York has been approximately 
equal, and in 1956 Minnesota ranked 
behind both Kansas and New York 
in capacity. In that year Minnesota 
had a capacity of 99,050 cwt. daily 
located in 19 plants. 

The 1956 capacity of Minnesota 
was only 56% as large as its 1929 
capacity. 

The severe excess capacity which 
existed in Minnesota during the 1920's 
and 1930's was also felt in other im- 
portant milling states of the North- 
west, Montana and North Dakota. 

Effect of this regional excess ca- 
pacity upon profits is illustrated by 
the profit and loss statement of the 
North Dakota State Mill and Eleva- 


The Millers’ Almanack and Year Book for 
1925,"" p. 143. 


Includes only mills actually in operation 
and with a daily capacity of 400 cwt. or more 
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tor Co. Farmers of the state advo- 
cated construction of a flour mill on 
the grounds that it was wasteful to 
transport North Dakota wheat to Min- 
neapolis to be milled and then haul 
the flour and feed back to North Da 
kota to be consumed. 

In spite of excess capacity which 
existed in the region at the time, the 
state of North Dakota constructed an 
efficient 6,000 cwt. mill at Grand 
Forks in 1922. It was operated at a 
loss during every year from 1922 
through 1938, and in the latter year 
losses reached a high of 70¢ cwt. 
The year of lowest losses was 1929, 
when U.S. flour output was the larg- 
est of any year during the 1922 to 
1938 period, but even in this year 
losses of the firm totalled $53,196, or 
S5¢ cwt. of flour produced. 

The fact that this firm has had 
profits in every year for which data 
are available subsequent to World 
War II also illustrates that the region 
has not been subject to any severe 
regional excess capacity since World 
War II. 

In North Dakota, capacity de- 
clined from 20,500 cwt. in 1929 to 
14,450 cwt. in 1956, or a drop of 
30%. In 1929 there were 10 plants 
in the state; in 1956 this number had 
been reduced to four. 

Milling capacity (mills of 400 cwt. 
or over) in Montana declined from 
18,600 cwt. in 1929 to 12,350 cwt. 
in 1956. The percentage decline in 
capacity was 44%. During the same 
period the number of mills declined 
from 13 to five. 

South Dakota also falls in the area 
referred to as the Northwest. But in 
spite of the fact that it has for a half 
century been one of the three or four 
leading states in spring wheat produc- 
tion, there never has been any con- 
siderable development of milling in 
South Dakota. Much of this state’s 
wheat is milled in Minnesota. In 1929 
South Dakota had three mills with a 
capacity of 1,650 cwt., while in 1956 
there was only one mill with a ca- 
pacity ol 1.600 cwt 

“The Northwestern Miller Feb. 21, 1923 
re profits and losses of the mill for every 


year up to 1939 are published in The North 
western Miller Feb. 15, 1939, ¢ 29 


Dr. Markwalder continues his 
discussion of the regional prob- 
lems of excess capacity in Part 
XIll by tracing the pattern of 
Buffalo’s rise to a prominent 
position in the milling industry. 
He then covers the Southwest 
and the Central States from a 
regional standpoint. 
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YEARS AGO 


From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah 


IDDEN BENEATH THOSE 

two magic words, “Dear Edi- 
tor,” is an eternal fountain of enter- 
tainment, controversy and humor—a 
boon to editors, readers and frustrated 
writers alike. I suppose if all were 
known, I'd be forced to confess a 
weakness for pouring over letters to 
the editor columns, and even to hav- 
ing written a few choice ones myself. 
However, these profound communi- 
cations never reached the mailbox— 
my reasoning being that in all prob- 
ability they’d only serve as frosting 
for the editor’s oversized waste paper 
basket. 


Then again, many people, more 
confident than this writer, do cor- 
respond with the editors and make 
the columns frequently. The braver 
souls will print both the good and 
the bad and we consider the early 
Northwestern MILLER as one of 
the bravest of the brave in this area. 
Unlike 1876, and what with the 
stronger libel and slander legisla- 
tion these days, some of today’s 
“juicier” letters are put aside— 
often with regrets. And in that cate- 
gory, here are a few from the Aug. 
24, 1876, issue of THE MILLER: 


Peterson, Minn., Aug. 14 
Dear Editors: 

Our new mill at this place will be 
ready to start up in six or eight weeks. 
Messrs. Van Wie, Peck and Co., who 
are the millwrights that have it in 
the best they can 
and are working 
the best mill in south- 


charge, are doing 
to push it 
hard to build 
ern Minnesota 

Now, Mr. Editor, I want to nail a 
lie right on the spot. Mr. Blackmer 
stated to Filer, Stowell and Co., that 
he paid me $50 in order to get this 
job for them. He lies when he says 
so, for I have never received one cent 
from Mr. Blackmer, never in- 
tended to sell out my company 
for any $50. I want you to publish 
this denial in your paper. 


along, 


and 
own 


Yours truly, 
James Sorenson 


» 
Bellevue, Ohio, Aug 
Dear Editor: 
I hope you will give the dead-beat 


28 


“machinery contractors’ that are 
traveling over our state trying to 
swindle millers a raking in your val- 
uable paper. One of them, named 
Jones, was in our city some time ago, 
trying to sell a secret process for 
dressing mill-stones with “diamond 
dust.” He was to furnish the dust, by 
the bushel I suppose, for the sum of 
$1,200. Now, you know very well, 
Mr. Editor, that this is too thin. Yours 
is the only paper that seems to have 
back-bone enough to expose such 
frauds, and it is for this reason The 
Northwestern Miller is getting to be 
so popular with millers and mill own- 
ers. 
Truly yours, 
A. Miller 

* 


From a Minneapolis correspondent: 
August 18, 1876 

You would have better success sell- 
ing the Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Dresser here if you would come up 
here and buy out all the Irish and 
English millers. They generally are set 
and determined against introducing 
anything that will interfere with the 
plan of milling as done in the “old 
country” and no man or machine is 
hardly worth a trial unless from across 
the ocean. 


At this point, your writer would 
like to add that the editors, in print- 
ing this latter note, added a few re- 
marks of their own about the liberal 
and progressive attitudes of many 
millers of all nationalities. After all, 
there’s a limit to anyone’s courage 
—especially when it involves arous- 
ing the ire of both the English and 
Irish at one throw. 


Here's couldn't 
course not, because he’s talking about 


us! 


one we resist—of 


Dear Editor: 
Gallatin City, Aug. 15 

Please find enclosed $2 for renewal 
of my subscription to your valuable 
milling journal. It is worth more to 
me by many times than its subscrip- 
tion price, and I cannot afford to be 


without it, as it is the leading expon- 


ent of the new school class of millers, 
from whom I expect to derive more 
and more improvements as the class 
develops in the science and art of 
milling. The millers of the northwest 
have made greater advancement in the 
past five or six years under the new 
school than was done under the old 
school in the past 50 years. Wishing 
your journal the success it so well 
merits and hoping it may come into 
the hands of all millers who study and 
practice its precepts, I am, 

lruly yours, 

George D. Thomas 


Odds ‘n’ Ends— 


50 YEARS AGO. 
Aug. 23, 1911 


The large auto-truck is coming more 
and more into favor with the large 
bakers who do a distributing business 
in the Boston market, and several of 
the largest concerns have from two 
or three to a dozen in service. They 
seem to give satisfaction and are evt- 
dently to become a permanent part 
of the delivery the big 
bakers. 


service of 


In Brazil, according to John Turn- 
er, millers buy their wheat on a gold 
basis and sell their flour on a basis 
of domestic currency, at a premium 
over gold. Millers desirous of engag- 
ing passage to Brazil may secure in- 
formation by application to any re- 
liable New York steamship agency. 


The entertainment and advertising 
features at the annual meeting of the 
Master Bakers in Kansas City are on 
a scale of lavishness quite unknown 
among millers’ conventions. At 
registration desk, every member is 
presented with a badge, and an addi- 
tional souvenir in the way of a hand- 
fob. Ladies receive a writing 
morrocco. Additional to the 
official souvenirs, presentation is 
made of contributed souvenirs, not- 
able among them being an expensive 
brass match holder, from the Fleish- 
mann Co. 


some 


case of 


25 YEARS AGO... 
Aug. 26, 1936 


W. E. Peterson, manager of the 
grain department of the Globe Grain 
and Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, re- 
cently had an application for a posi- 
tion. Here is the applicant’s pedigree: 
Dear The President: 

Wants a job in the Globe Grain 
and Milling Co. doing sewing, pack- 
ing and cleaning, only experienced 
job I can do. Have three years ex- 
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Better Health 
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of ENRICHMENT 


The twentieth anniversary of enrichment makes a perfect springboard 
for putting new emphasis on the nutritional benefits of your enriched 
products. Display the word “Enriched” in your package and promo- 
tional material. Stress the fact that enrichment means extra vitamins 
and iron—not extra calories. 

As a pioneer in vitamin research and production, Merck is proud of 
its role in helping to make enrichment possible. Be proud of your own 
role in bringing the miracle of enrichment to the public. me 
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perience in a flour mill... . 

Am | born and raise on a bigger 
ranch in Vernon, Texas, left home 
April 10, 1914 for farm labor in 
idaho, 15 years farm labor, 6 years 
worked in peas factory of Smithfield, 
Utah. Three years in Farm Union Mill 
of Smithfield, Utah, then odd job 
from 1929 to now by C.W.A., P.W.A., 
W.P.A., F.E.R.A., of Cache County. 

Am I have good habit work steady. 
I don’t use any bad habit drink but 
chew and smoke in a pipe. 

Am I not careless, but serious. Am 
I still working a 11 days per month 
for W.P.A. in this county; but wants 
a private job if can use me to work 
in the Globe Grain Milling Co. 

I am enclosing stamp for your 
replie 
Sincerely yours, 

P.H.A. 
oe 


The Bakers Courtesy Club of Chi- 
cago will have charge of making all 
arrangements for a special train to 
Atlantic City for the bakers and allied 
men planning to attend the national 
bakery exposition and conference to 
be held the week of Sept. 27. The 
train will be fully equipped with Pull- 
man, club cars, and diners and will 
leave the Union Station, Chicago, at 
2:40 p.m., central standard time, Sept 
26 


10 YEARS AGO . 
Aug. 21, 1951 

Many of the balloons bringing 
messages of hope to satellite nations 
behind the Iron Curtain were pro- 
duced by General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. The balloons were mainly ex- 
perimental in nature until the Crusade 
for Freedom placed orders which re- 
quired output in the thousands. A 
well-equipped mechanical plant and 
experience in turning out precision 
equipment and working with govern- 
ment agencies during the war helped 
explain why a cereal, chemical and 
appliance manufacturer entered the 
balloon-making business, GMI ex- 
plained 


Dr. and Mrs. Max Milner of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, were 
credited in this column last week with 
being parents of twin daughters. The 
item should have chronicled the birth 
of a daughter, Marcia Ann. The er- 
ror, made by the record clerk in a 
Manhattan, Kansas, hospital, was 
compounded by reprinting the birth 
notice as it originally appeared in a 
Manhattan, Kansas, newspaper. 
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For Current Reading... 


@ Booklets 


HOW WHEAT FARMERS WOULD 
ADJUST TO DIFFERENT PRO- 
GRAMS—This is a report, with 
data and analyses, for a study un- 
dertaken to determine how repre- 
sentative wheat farmers in special- 
ized areas of production would ad- 
just most profitably to different 
wheat programs. Information sought 
includes changes which would occur 
in acreage and production of 
wheat and other crops, also how 
income opportunities of the various 
programs would compare. Six dif- 
ferent programs were studied on 
representative farms in eight spe- 
cialized wheat-producing areas of 
the Great Plains and the Pacific 
Northwest. Farms studied are in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Oregon. (For 
copies, write to: Economic Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C., request- 
ing Production Research Report No. 
52.) 


FARM FACTS 1960-61 — Hand- 
book of Kansas crop and livestock 
information for 1960 and prelimi- 
nary estimates for 1961. In it are 
chapters on wheat varieties, plus 
tables on wheat acreage, yield, 
production and farm values. The 
handbook contains summaries on 
the subjects covered, including crop 
conditions and outlook for 1961. It 
discusses the state's wheat quality 
survey for 1960, has chapters on 
grain stocks, seed crops, farm prod- 
uct prices and income for 1960, and 
farm rates for custom farm opera- 
tions. (For copies contact Statisti- 
cal Division, Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, Room 200, Federal 
Building, Topeka, Kansas.) 


GRAIN MARKETING IN THE SO- 
VIET UNION—Report on the U.S. 
technical exchange team which 
studied grain handling, storage, 
processing operations and research 
in the U.S.S.R. a year ago. The em- 
phasis is on wheat, with background 
information on Soviet agriculture. 
The booklet covers grain inspection, 
grain standards, elevators, and has 
sections on flour milling and feed 
mixing. Illustrations and photo- 
graphs are used. (Price 40¢: write 
to: Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.) 


@ Pamphlets 


®@ Trade Reports 


WHEN TO SELL — Publication of 
the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture. Covers wheat, corn, 
soybeans and oats, giving consider- 
ation to factors of storage costs, 
spread or concentration of sales of 
each grain, seasonal variations in 
prices, and emerging rules. Book- 
let was prepared by T. A. Hierony- 
mus, professor of agricultural mar- 
keting. (For copies contact: Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, Ill., and request 


Circular 833.) 
e 
WHEAT KERNEL DAMAGE—This is 


an illustrated, color pamphlet. 
Types of damage which may occur 
are described, accompanied by 
photograph of damaged kernels. 
Photographs show sick wheat, heat- 
damaged kernels, blight and scab 
green kernels, frosted and smutty 
wheat. (For copies contact: Okla- 
homa Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Stillwater, Okla., requesting 
Leaflet L-21!.) 


A MODEL OF THE DEMAND FOR 
WHEAT MARKETING SERVICES IN 
PRODUCTION AREAS—A study to 
determine how the factors of coun- 
try elevator prices, volume of wheat 
production in an area, distances be- 
tween competing firms and trans- 
portation rates affect demand. The 
subject is presented in two parts. 
The first, on market factor charac- 
tertistics, includes assumptions 
made, a description of truck trans- 
portation rates in production areas, 
methods of determining market 
areas in regions having a gridded 
highway system, and the method 
used for determining wheat supplies 
in a specific market area. The sec- 
ond part is on the determination of 
derived demand. It presents the 
procedure used, the market area 
division and schedules of demand, 
total revenue, and average mar- 
ginal revenue. Graphs and tables 
are used. (For copies contact the 
authors, Adlowe L. Larson and 
T. P. Crigler, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
Request Bulletin No. B-579.) 


Where no price is stated the 
publication is presumed to be 
available without charge 
from the source. Readers are 
requested to submit orders to 
the sources listed. 
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New kind of paper stretches to reduce 
. ° c dt t I 
multiwall costs...improve performance CERITE™ } wrote of excal basis weieht hes: 


CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls g-i-v-e to absorb impact © Up to 7 times more controlled machine direction stretch 
and strain ... give even better performance than conventional © 3 to 5 times greater ability to withstand impact and shock 
kraft bags of heavier basis weight . . . produce substantial 
paper tonnage savings, plus other major benefits: 

FILLING: Multiwalls fill faster and more evenly... reduce © 40% improved puncture resistance 

breakage . . . prevent costly interruptions in filling line e Identical surface properties and printability. 

schedules. 

HANDLING: Withstand boxcar manhandling by absorbing 

impact ... minimize loss from product damage and waste. 

EXTENSIBLE 


WAREHOUSING: Take rougher handling, higher stacking, 
without splitting or bursting. (CL UPAK: 
Today 15% to 25% of all industrial multiwalls are made of 
CLUPAK extensible paper. Savings are the reason! Ask the PAPER 
man who sells you paper for a test shipment! 
“IT STRETCHES TO SHRINK YOUR COSTS” 


@ 10 to 20% increase in cross direction stretch 

















*cLupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. cLupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


CLUPAK EXTENSIBLE KRAFT PAPER — 
* STRETCH 


ORDINARY KRAFT PAPER ee 
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MIAG Firm Plays Host - Visitors 


Now in its 111th year 
of serving the world’s 
flour milling industry, 
MIAG of Brunswick, 
Germany, is finding 
that its friends and cus- 
tomers like to see the 
“home plant’ where 
their machinery is de- 
signed and fabricated. 
This year, particularly, 
there has been a steady 
flow of Japanese visit- 
ors to Brunswick. 


WHILE IN GERMANY (picture at the left) Yasuji 
Sawano, senior executive director of Nisshin Flour Mills 
Co., visited with Dr. Heinz Gehle, MIAG's technical 
sales director. Mr. Sawano extended greetings from 
Nisshin's president, Mr. Shoda, Sr., and from Mr. Shoda, 
Jr. The group is visiting the roller mill assembly shop 
in Brunswick. At the far left is Mr. Sawano's interpreter; 
then Mr. Sawano; Dr. Gehle and Mr. Kleber. In the 


ABOVE is the Tsurumi flour mill in Japan, designed and con- 
structed by MIAG prior to World War Il, 


or Nisshin Flour Mills Co. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK at 
Brunswick was the high point 
of interest for Isamu Nakaya, 
managing director of Nippon 
Flour Mills Co., Tokyo. Here 
he views MIAG's milling tech- 
nology research center. Left 
to right are Wilhelm Kleber, 
director of MIAG's mill plan- 
ning department; Wilfried 
Baetge, MIAG's field head- 
miller, who is a frequent visit- 
or to Japan; Mr. Nakaya, Dr. 
Heinz Cleve, head of the en- 
gineering firm's milling devel- 
opment group, and the inter- 
preter, Dr. Tzuzuki. 


picture at the right are, left to right: Wilhelm Wildemann, 
MIAG's milling process division director; Mr. Zimmermann, 
the firm's representative for Japan; Kozo Matsumoto, 
president of the Tokyo firm of Showa Sangyo; Mr. Taki- 
zawa of Showa Sangyo's technical staff, Mr. Kleber and 
Mr. Baetge. (Another recent visitor in Brunswick was 
M. Taki, director of Nitto Flour Milling Co., Tokyo, 
with Mr. Fushimi, Dusseldorf office, Mitsubishi Co.) 
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Italy May Increase 
Imports of Wheat 
From U.S.S.R. 


There are indications that Italy will 
import 800,000 metric tons, or 29.4 
million bushels, of Soviet wheat from 
1962 through 1965 under terms of a 
new bilateral trade agreement. This 
quantity would represent a 70% in- 
crease over the figure of 470,000 tons, 
or 17.3 million bushels, specified in 
the agreement for 1958 through 196] 

However, the 800,000 tons, report- 
edly, is only a target figure, subject 
to change as a result of negotiations 
to be held by representatives of the 
two countries prior to start of each 
of the four years. At these meetings 
the detailed lists of commodities to be 
exchanged during the year immediate- 
ly ahead will be determined. 


Durum Specified 

The 1958-61 agreement specified 
only durum wheat, but the variety, or 
varieties, which Italy will import un- 
der the new agreement still are to be 
determined. The old agreement also 
provided for Italian imports of 15,- 
000 tons. or 689,000 bu. of barley. 
the same amount of oats, and 50,000 
tons, not quite 2 million bushels, of 
corn from the U.S.S.R. 

Information about similar imports 
under the new agreement is not yet 


available 


Anderson Grain Acquires 
Gallatin Valley Business 


Anderson Grain Co., Great Falls. 
Mont.. has announced acquisition of 
the Montana operations of the Seattle- 
based Gallatin Valley Milling Co 

Founded in 1903 by O. W. Fisher, 
Gallatin Valley Milling is affiliated 
with Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle. Over a period of 58 years the 
Montana operations of Gallatin have 
been expanded to include 31 grain 
elevators located in the Gallatin Val- 
ley and wheat producing sect'ons of 
central Montana 

Anderson Grain was formed in 
1958S by Charles B. Anderson as an 
endeavor to own and operate grain 
elevators in Montana 


KEOKUK PLANT SHAKEN 

An explosion shook the second 
floor of the four-story starch and 
gluten processing plant of General 
Mills, Inc., at Keokuk, Iowa, recent- 
ly. Reportedly, there were no injuries 
and fire did not result from the blast. 
The plant is part of GMI's specialty 
products. division. : 
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Fuller Portable Airveyor® Transfer Units speed handling of 
grain, seeds, beans and similar materials. Provide a self 
contained loading and unloading unit for greater flexibility. 


FULLER low cost transfer unit 
provides new grain handling efficiency 


Get high conveying capacity—when and where you want 
it—without the expense of duplicating equipment. Fuller 
Portable Airveyor Transfer Units provide flexible, lower- 
cost handling of grain, seeds, beans and other dry bulk 
materials—to and from cars, trucks, ships, storage bins and 
silos of every type. Hook -ups are quicker, too, because 
they use pipes, hoses and nozzles of minimum size to deliver 
maximum capacity. Units combine clean-cut appearance 
with compactness and stamina never before available in 
portable equipment. Capacities from 10 to 45 tons per 
hour, depending on materials and distances conveyed. 

For full details, write for Bulletin A-20. 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog 
for further details and specifications. 


FULLER COMPANY 
156 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. Fuller 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


pioneers in hornessing AIR 








Flour Milling in Outer Space 


By THE STARGAZERS 


What are the possibilities of milling in outer space? The accompanying analysis of the problems 
likely to be encountered was entrusted to the Editor by a couple of well known milling engineers 
of hitherto impeccable reputation. They feel that the problem is one which should appear on the 
agenda for the forthcoming September meeting of the technical committee of the Association of 
Operative Millers. While they refuse to reveal the identity of the "Stargazers'’, reputedly the 
authors of the treatise, the editorial staff feels they know more about it than they dare to admit. 
A call to the headquarters of the firm they serve with such distinction brought the information 
that the Stargazers' sponsors were out of town. An associate volunteered the information that 
when last seen they were heading in the direction of Cape Canaveral, slide rules in hip pockets, 
wrenches in hand, blueprints under their arms and glassy looks in their eyes. 


‘ITH THE DAY of the astronaut fast ap- 

proaching, some consideration should be 

given to the implications of manufacturing flour in 
Outer space. 

It is highly probable that orbiting space stations 
will be adaptable for the installation of framework 
milling units, and that 
flour produced will 
serve as the staple food 
for the crews of rocket 
expeditions to other 
planets. There also may 
be a large market for 
“flour products if life is 
discovered in other 
parts of the universe. 

This potential mar- 
ket could be infinite. 
With that in mind, 
due consideration should be given by milling engi- 
neers and the industry alike at the present time to 
the following points: 


Cleaning in Space 

1. Gravity separators may be extremely difficult 
to adjust and operate efficiently. 

2. It appears highly probable that cleaning sepa- 
rations will have to be performed without aspira- 
tions. If this proves impossible, could not considera- 
tion be given to using compressed air from cylinders 
or bottles? 


3. The bushel weight of wheat on the moon 
will be about 8 Ib. Will not this necessitate re-design 
of sampling equipment and re-evaluation of current 
wheat standards? 

Mill Equipment 

4. It is felt that the use of rollermills will be 
questionable unless a method can be found for feed- 
ing stock into the nip in the absence of gravity. 
Perhaps this can be overcome by having the stream 
of wheat or stock stationary and passing the roller- 
mill through it. 

5. We have hitherto made the maximum use of 
gravity fall. Our thinking will have to be revised. 

6. Air conveying of stocks will possibly prove 
to be extremely difficult. Does this suggest a floor- 
less mill? 

Buildings, Bulk Storage 

Buildings will not be required, as all raw 
material and finished products will orbit in mass 
alongside the milling unit. This could result in 
great space-saving. 

Impurities and “foreign” matter may be increased 
somewhat, as it seems likely that the combined 
harvester will be replaced by the sickle—at least 
initially. This could result in greater use of hammer- 
mills and maybe even a greater percentage of red 
dog 

It is felt that transit rates will be of less signifi- 
cance and that all equipment quotations will be on 
an f.o.b. Cape Canaveral basis 











UHLMANN & CO., INC. 


Chicago  « Kansas City 


1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF 
ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 











NOW-—The Latest in Milling . . . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf— HovT’s BEST 


FLOURS 


. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 
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Cotton Council Outlines 
Promotional Campaign 
Planned for 1962 


The National C 
which conducts a 


otton Council, 


year-around pro- 


bags; reduction in the number of cot- 
ton bag loan wardrobes; production of 
a 15-min. color movie; em- 
phasis on publicity, and special con- 
tact with flour and feed companies to 


greater 


encourage greater use of cotton pack 
aging. Other features in the campaign, 


The 1962 cotton sewing booklet 
will be expanded and emphasis placed 
on making small, practical items from 
cotton bags. 

Practicality of using smaller bags 
will be underscored in the proposed 
movie, which will be offered to tele- 


It also will be made 
available for women’s groups and 
offered to flour and firms for 
local TV sponsorship. « 


gram to raise demand for cotton bags 
used in packaging flour, feed, seed 
and other commodities, will 
trate more on reaching rural home- 


such as the National Cotton Bag Sew vision stations. 
and exhibits at major 


home economics conventions, will be 


ing Contest 
concen- feed 
retained 
makers, economists and teachers dur 

ing 1962. 

Proposed changes in 
and publicity were approved by coun- 
cil representatives and the advertising 
and promotion committee of the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers Assn. at a re- 
cent meeting in St. The pro- 
posals will be submitted to TBMA’s 
entire membership at its annual meet- 
ing in Point Clear, Ala., Oct. 15-18 

Major elements in the new cam- 
paign include: Enlargement of an 
idea booklet on with cotton 





advertising 


Louis. 


sewing 





Sutorbilt Appoints 
Sales Representative 


Pacific 


Use DRAVER MICRO-MASTER Feeders 


Pneumatics of La Mirada, 
Cal., has been appointed Southern 
California representative for 
Sutorbilt Corp. Sales territory includes 
all of the area up through the coun- Feed rate settings are 
ties of San Luis Obispo, Fresno, Ma- High 
dera and Inyo. range. 

The La Mirada firm specializes in Any setting can be 
engineered components for pneumat- 
and handles com- 
pressor Fuller Co. of 
Catasauqua, Pa., of which Sutorbilt 
is a subsidiary, and represents Full- 
er’s Lehigh Fan & Blower Division. 

Members of the Pacific Pneumatics 
staff who will be participating in Su- 
torbilt activities include Mark 
W. Royston, head of the sales firm, 
and Kenneth L. Moretter, sales engi 
neer 


l‘o get on-the-head control of their blends, 
install Draver Micro-Master Feeders with 


control features 


modern flour mills 


these positive 


sales 


accuracy 1s 


duplicated agi ind 


| converted to 


Many existing Draver systems are also being 
Micro-Master drive for the same asons—consistent, high 
and reduced formula cha ver achieved at 


\sk for Catalog 806 


ics systems, also 


sales for the 
accuracy time 


low cost. Remote controls are a 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—-600 W. 43rd Street 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

1026 Young Street 


sales 
} New York 36 

SALES AND SERVICE San Francisco 5 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS 





Dannen Covers the Midlands 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 


of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 
entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 

of storage space in terminal elevators and 

twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service, 
Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 
most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today, 


St. J h, Mo. 
DANNEN ADams 3-6162 


Denver, Colo 
ATlas 8-6659 


Kansas City, Mo 
GRand-!-6212 


GRAIN & JOBBING DIVISION-DAWNEN MILLS, INC. 
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WHERE THEY ARE MEETING 


September 


Sept. 8—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis; sec., W. R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter 
Co., 1219 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis |, 
Minn. 


Sept. 8-9—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lake Murray Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


Sept. 15-16—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


17-19—Southern Bakers Assn., 
production conference, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 
annual 


Sept 23—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Prudhommes Lodge, 
Vineland, Ont., Canada; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

Sept. 23-24—Kansas Bakers Assn., fall 
meeting; Lassen Hotel, Wichita; sec., 
Warren Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 23-25—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Hilton Inn., El Paso, 
Texas; sec., Ralph Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Sept. 23-26—New Jersey Bakers Board 
of Trade, anniversary convention and ex- 
hibition; Essex House Hotel, Newark, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 24-26—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Sheraton Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Al 
Wohlleb, 743 Loretto St., Louisville I1. 

Sept. 28-29—Michigan State Millers, 
annual meeting; St. Clair, Mich. 

Sept. 29-30—LDistrict 9, Association of 
Operative Millers; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 





Get longer life and better service! 


SS 


MILLS 


ROLLER 


give you 


Turn-Tuff Rolls 


Manufactured by E.R. & F. Turner, World’s Largest Roll Maker 
m Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Exclusive with ROSS, these world-renowned rolls are solid-cast and 
deep-chilled under strict metallurgical control. Turner’s exceptionally 
high standards have been praised by roll users for over sixty years. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


‘ej gama amaaea ~scennty 
> 12 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City, Okla. 


Gentlemen: 


| son, 


kane, Wash.; sec., Richard Schmidt, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., Spokane. 


October 


Oct. 4-7—National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn., annual meeting; Hotel Shelburne, 
Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., William Effron, 
Effron Bakery Supply Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


Oct. 6-7—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers; Rambler Motel, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, 
Grain Merchants, Inc., Wichita. 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.: sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 13-14—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lowell, Mich.; sec., 
Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


Oct. 15-17—Missouri Bakers Assn., an- 
nual fall meeting; Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo.; sec., George Buford, 2214 
Central Avenue, Kansas City 2, Kansas. 


Oct. 20-2!1—Districts 3 and 5, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Danville, IIl.; 
sec., Hollis Maun, Jr., M.M.C. Sales Corp., 
Dover, Ohio. 


Oct. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Sheraton Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., L. F. O'Konski, 
Jr., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha. 


Oct. 27-28—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., James N. Campbell, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 6—Connecticut Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Roger Smith Hotel, Wa- 
terbury; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 6-8—Montana Grain 
Assn., 6th annual convention; Hotel Rain- 
bow, Great Falls, Mont.; sec., Dr. E. R. 


Growers 


Hehn, P.O. Box 11, Great Falls, Mont. 


Nov. 13-14—Washington Association of 


| Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 


Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
Ritzville, Wash. 


Nov. 13-14—New England Bakers Assn., 
fall Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 


convention; Sheraton-Plaza 


Please send FREE copy of your 
complete catalog on Kos; Ko:er 
Mills and Turn-Tuff Rou!s 


Name _ 
Firm 
Address 
City 


COCO O OEE E CEES E EEE EEEEEEOEE OEE EEE EE SORE ONES 


92, Mass. 

Nov. 17-18—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers; Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake City Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 
12 N. E. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okla. 


State 


Seeeeeeeesees ereseeesesseee 


eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeseee 
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The Editorial Image 


For nearly nine decades THE MILLER has been proud of an editorial content keyed 
to the needs of a vast reader audience in the grain and flour milling industries. From 
the days of stone ground flour to modern milling techniques . . . from the era of 
band-set type to high-speed presses, THE MILLER has held an enviable position 
as an editorial vehicle and a “voice of the industry.” 


Today, in modern dress, as an indus- THE MILLER caters to the techno- 
try feature magazine, THE MILLER, logical phase of the milling industry 
atuned to the tempo of industrial ad- with articles designed specifically for 
vance and journalistic progress, plays millers, superintendents, chemists and 
the role of industry barometer and other operative personnel. The latest 
business information catalyst for man- developments in milling technology 
agement by ba*kgrounding and inter- and cereal chemistry are reported and 
preting the news. interpreted by recognized authorities. 





In the new concept as a _ standard 
size feature magazine, THE MILLER 
has enlarged its reader audience to 
include the leading bakers in the 
country. It now editorially serves a 
definite, select segment of the biggest 
baking industry customers with edi- 
torial content designed to meet their 
needs, including broad background in- 
formation on the most important in- 
gredient . . . flour. 


Keyed to the needs of the flour milling, grain and commercial baking industries, THE 
MILLER is backed by a tradition of editorial excellence carried on by knowledgeable 
editors, correspondents, and field reporters who have gained a reputation over the 
years through experience in analyzing and interpreting the complcx workings of these 
industries. 


Edited for concise, easy-to-read, meaty presentation, THE MILLER serves as a 
practical and continuing “postgraduate course” for industry personnel in both the 
management and operative branches. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Journalists since 1873 


2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « KANSAS CITY 





ALK 
to, the 


Man 
it pays 


q Check with Peavey 
gm before you make 
a decision on buying or 
selling grain. It takes only 
a minute by phone. Get 
the Peavey habit and 
you'll be in the habit of 
getting the best deal on 
every transaction. 
Peavey is always on 
the move in the grain 
business—expanding, im- 
proving, investing, research- 
ing. Its knowledge and 
facilities can help you 
make a profit. 
Check with Peavey 
before you deal— 


it Pay, 


F. H. Peavey 
& Company 


HQ PHONE FE 3-0177, MINNEAPOLIS 
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December 


Dec. 6-8—National 
Wheat Growers, annual 
Boise, Idaho; sec., Harold West, 
Wheat Growers Assn., Boise. 


Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Dec. 15-16—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers; Wichita, Kansas; sec., 
Richard Magerkurth, Grain Merchants, 
Inc., Wichita. 


Association of 
convention; 


Idaho 


1962 


January 
Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 


Workers, annual conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State University, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 


Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; pres., Charles J. 
Schupp, 126 Mathieson Bldg., Balti- 
more 2. 

Jan. 31—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 


executive committee 
Hotel, Balti- 


convention 
Lord Baltimore 


post 
meeting; 


more, Md. 


February 


Feb. 1 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


March 
March 19-20—Grain and Feed Deal- 


ers National Assn., pre-convention secre- 
taries’ circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
401 Folger Bldg., 725 15th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention; Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 40! Folger Bldg., 725 
15th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 

April 9-1 |—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Guy Lichyter, 1121 National Building, 
Dallas |, Texas. 

April 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 29-May 2—RMillers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Hotel Olym- 
pic, Seattle, Wash.; sec., John J. Sher- 
lock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 29-May 2—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Miller Publishing 
Appoints Director 
Of Market Research 


Lester Metz has been named mar- 
ket research director of The Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis. His du- 
ties include market 
research for the 
firm’s six business 
publications: THE 
N or thwestern =z 
MILLER, 
stuffs, Croplife, 
Farm Store Mer- 


chandising, Feed- “a 
lot and Profession- 
al Nursing Home. ev 


Mr. Metz form- 
erly was with 
American Public 
Coronet Instructional 


cago. 


Feed- Be ee 


Lester Metz 


Works Assn. 
Films in 


and 
Chi- 


He completed undergraduate work 
in journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and obtained a master’s de- 
gree in communications from the 
University of Chicago. 
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| Our brands have become 
BRE AD © identified with quality 
- the world over... Ex- 
HONOR "tensive experience with 
| top quality wheats from 
| Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ROLL sae 7 ington and Oregon milled 
' | in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
eee : pas , : flours of consistent uni- 
| HE M | BRAS in association with Maurice es ar formity and highest 
Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre ') quality. 
sents this award for supreme excellence in the pro . ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
4 CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
. , . rT. 
The Broadmoor Hotel FISHER FLOURING 


Colorado Springs Z MILLS CO. 
un Seattle, U.S.A. 


duction and serving of a flour product to 


If the diner enjoys a bracing Bavarian brunch, the 

, , : eae Si _ or Domestic and Export Millers 

Broadmoor’s lower dining room can prepare it. The 

; ; CLIFF H. MORRIS 

menu features a gigantic pretzel and a large stein of Eastern Representative 
fa . e f 60 East 42nd St. 

beer. With these the diner receives a piece of liver : en 

wurst and some Swiss cheese—caretully surrounded 

by two tasty, superb pieces of rye bread. The rye 

bread is firm and fresh, not mushy, and provides a 

delectable, appetizing accompaniment for the other 


items on im menu. As for the pretzels, they measure 





up to the most rigid specifications. They're firm, but 





not too much so; they break easily, but do not shatter 
into a mess of crumbs and microscopic pieces. The l-H 
pretzels are salted just the correct amount, another QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


point appreciated by pretzel fanciers. Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














CHECKERBOARD —-The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY 
4,800,000 BUSHELS 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. « KANSAS CITY, MO. e¢ PHONE Wa 1-1114 
ST. LOUIS . CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS 
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Sandwiches 


Like People, They Come 
In a Variety of Sizes, 
Shapes, Personalities 


By DIANA 


What's a sandwich? 

Like people, they come in all sizes, 
personalities — thin or 
or warm, 


shapes and 
thick, dull or 
common or elegant! 

Now, of course, as National Sand- 
wich Month goes into its final phase 
for 1961, they represent the climax 
of another gigantic promotional ef- 
fort to keep the public “eating con- 
scious,” particularly in its consump- 
tion of good, nutritious bread. 

To most people a sandwich is meat 
or cheese between two slices of bread, 
quickly fixed and usually eaten for 
lunch. To the_ sandwich - famous 
Danes, they are dainty, artistic and 
imaginative open-face combinations 


spicy, cool 


of delicacies. 
To a bride, a sandwich means tiny 


little triangles or rounds of bread 
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DENECKE 


topped with fancy swirls of tinted 
cream cheese. And to the teenager or 
refrigerator raider, a sandwich is a 
key combination comprising stacks of 
available leftovers, anchored where 
necessary with slices of bread. 

During these warm summer 
months, sandwiches can provide a 
light, tempting and refreshing meal. 
Good fresh bread is the foundation, 
of course, and thin slices are especial- 
ly appealing to appetites in need of 
sustinence. A light spreading of but- 
ter keeps the bread from getting sog- 
gy. 

An attractive array of open-face 
sandwiches served with a selection of 
fresh fruit and an iced beverage is 
certainly appreciated by guests on a 
hot summer evening. It’s cool to fix 
for the hostess, too! 

Iry some of these combinations on 
a variety of breads: 

1. Thinly sliced cucumber and 
sweet onion with cream cheese 

2. Sliced ripe olives or radishes on 
pimiento cheese spread 

3. Smoked salmon, 
lemon slices 

4. Sliced hard-cooked eggs and an- 
chovy filets 

5. Liverwurst, bacon, sliced button 
mushrooms 

6. Canadian bacon with cold pick- 
led beets or hot red cabbage 


dill, 


minced 


7. Tiny shrimp topped with lemon 
slice or shrimp sauce 

8. Chopped herring and egg salad 
topped with watercress 

9. Sliced tomato with 
bacon and onion rings 

10. Thin ham with 
boiled potatoes, sprinkled with minced 
chives 

Most of the topping on the list 
would make wonderful appetizers, 
too, served on small pieces of bread. 
Dainty slices from tiny individual 
loaves of herb batter bread make fine 
tea time sandwiches, spread with 
cream or cottage and chives 
or watercress. Or perhaps you'd 
choose peanut butter, chopped bacon 
and mayonnaise. These little slices 
could used for appetizers. 
Here’s the recipe: 


crumbled 


sliced, cold 


cheese 


also be 


HERB TEA BREADS 
cups warm water (not hot— 
110 to 115°) 

pkg. active dry yeast 
tbsp. soft shortening 
tsp. salt 

tbsp. sugar 

cups enriched flour 
tsp. nutmeg 

tsp. sage 

tsp. caraway seeds 


In mixer bowl, dissolve yeast in 
warm water. Add _ shortening, 
sugar and half the flour. Beat 2 min., 
medium speed on mixer or give 300 
strokes by hand. Scrape 
sides and bottom of bowl frequently. 
Add remaining flour, nutmeg, sage, 
caraway seeds and blend in with 
spoon until smooth. Scrape batter 
from sides of bowl. Cover with cloth 
and let rise in warm place (85°) until 
double (about 30 min.). If kitchen is 
cool, place dough on a rack over a 
bowl of hot water and com- 
pletely (bowl and dough) with towel. 


salt, 


vigorous 


cover 


Stir down batter by beating about 
25 strokes. Divide batter into 6 min- 
iature greased loaf pans, 22 in. by 
4% in. by 1% in. Smooth out tops 
of loaves by flouring hand and patting 
into shape. Let rise in warm place 
(85°) until batter just reaches tops of 
pans (about 40 min.). 

Heat oven to 375 
and bake 30 to 35 min. or until 
brown. To test loaves, tap top crusts; 
they should sound hollow. Immedi- 
ately remove from pan. Place on cool- 
ing rack or across bread pans. Brush 
top with soft shortening. Do not place 
in direct draft. Cool before cutting. « 


(quick mod.) 
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Final Plans Shaping Up for 
Pacific District AOM Meeting 


Main speakers have been contacted, hotel space has 
been reserved, and Pacific District No. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, is putting final plans in order for its 
annual meeting. Dates are Sept. 29-30 and the location is 
the Davenport Hotel in Spokane. 

There'll be a hospitality hour, a wide variety of enter- 
tainment, a luncheon for the ladies, and word about the 
district's essay contest—plus some top-flight papers on 
technical subjects. 

William H. Buffum, Centennial Mills, Inc., program 
chairman, has released a partial list of speakers, with 

others to be added 
as the agenda takes 
final shape. 

To date, as speak- 
ers, the district has 
confirmed the ap- 
pearance of Alden 
A. Ackels, Bay State 
Milling Co., AOM 
president; Don S. 
Eber, executive vice 

: president; Robert J. 

Hritz Sehiess Hoskins, _ Entoleter, 
Inc.; William Pronte, Corrobilt Container Corp.; Curtis 
P. Lindley, Centennial Mills; Fritz Schiess, the Buhler 
Corp.; Gunter Zimmer, MIAG Northamerica, Inc., and 
Cliff Fulwiler, executive secretary of the Flour, Feed & 
Cereal Employers Assn. 

Allied firms will be hosts to millers and their wives 
at a hospitality hour the evening of Sept. 29. 

District 9 has placed Harry W. Meyers, National 
Biscuit Co., in charge of entertainment for the annual 

meeting, and _ he’s 

planning enough ac- 

tivities to keep those 

who attend occupied 

during their stay in 

Spokane. 

For the ladies 

there'll be a couple 

of special features. 
= Carter Miller Mill 
| Furnishing Co. will 
- sponsor a luncheon ati 

for them Sept. 30, 
and Screw Conveyor Pacific Corp. will present every lady 
who attends the annual banquet with an orchid corsage 

District 9 is urging those planning to submit essays in 
the 1961 competition to send three copies to Christian 
Kongsore, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Harbor Island (Seat- 
tle), Wash., by Sept. 15 for entry in the 
1961 contest. District 9 will pay $75 
to the first place winner and $50 to 
the second. 

Then the two winning essays and 
one honorable mention will be for- 
warded to the Pacific Millers Assn., 
which again this year is sponsoring a 
three-district essay contest. Prizes in 
the three-district competition will be 
$100, $75, $50 and $25, respectively. 

And, as a final flourish to keep the 
district and AOM moving ahead, Wal- 
ter O. Ward, Centennial Mills, membership chairman, will 
be at the registration desk during the annual meeting to 
sign up new national members 


Alden Ackels 


R. J. Hoskins Gunter Zimmer 


Don S. Eber 
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SIFTER 


It's new. A brand new sanitary sifting machine, 
developed by the Great Western Manufactur- 
ing Company for rebolting flour before packers 
or bulk loading operation. Also used for screen- 
ing any dry materials. Feed dresser, grader, etc. 
Can make up to 8 separations if required. The 
most perfectly balanced floor mounted sifter 
made. 

No vibration imparted to floor or building. 


Write for complete details. 
GREAT WESTERN Manufacturing Company 


Ernest Schroeder Leavenworth, Kansas John E. Baker 











Mathieson 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Rely on Mathieson bicarbonate of soda for the 
highest, standards of quality and purity. Choose 
from the following grades: U.S.P. Powdered and 
Granular, Miller's Special Regular and Miller’s 
Special No. 2, and Fine—other grades for special 
requirements. Available from Saltville, Va., and 
strategically located distributor stocks. 

For additional information and samples write: 
Olin Mathieson, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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MEN GOING PLACES 


A major management move by the Daffin Corp., 
Hopkins, Minn., planned to develop closer coordination 
between its four operating divisions, brings Andrew A. 
Kole up to executive vice president. He 
formerly served as a corporate 
president and general manager of the 
company’s Hopkins operations. In the 
newly created position, Mr. Kole’s re- 
sponsibilities will include all market- 
ing, engineering, manufacturing and 
personnel functions at Hopkins and 
Lancaster, Pa. Headquartered in Hop- 
kins are the firm’s Fluidizer, Superior 
and Farmhand divisions, with Daffin 
manufacturing headquartered at Lan- 
caster. C. F. Pierson, president, in an- 
nouncing the appointment, stated that the various divisions 
will continue to operate autonomously for the most part. 


vice 


Andrew A. Kole 





ZELENY SEDIMENTATION TEST KIT 


Here's a simple, rapid way to determine the bread-baking 
strength of wheat. The Zeleny Test does not require the elaborate 
milling needed for bread-baking or dough- 
mixing completed in 18 minutes or in an 


equipment usually 


tests. The test may be 


average time of about 5 minutes when a number of tests are 


made simultaneously. 


Strong wheat is in great demand and usually commands a con- 
siderable premium over weaker wheat in the U.S. and world 
markets. All evidence available indicates that the Sedimentation 
Test usually provides a better measure of the overall bread-baking 
strength of wheat than known test except an actual 
bread-baking test 

FOR COMPLETE DETAILS AND PRICES WRITE DEPT. NM-7 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


any other 


618 West Jackson Boulevard 








Diversity of the company’s products and service, growth 
of new product lines and geographical distances between 
Hopkins and Lancaster have made it advisable and neces- 
to coordinate divisional activities on a day-to-day 
the executive level, he Mr. Kole joined 
predecessor of the Superior divi- 


sary 
basis at added. 
Superior Separator Co., 
sion, 10 years ago as personnel director. He worked in a 
number of sales and administrative positions, was named 
general manager of the Farmhand division in January of 
1957, then vice president of Superior Separator in Sep- 
tember, 1957. Five months later he was elected to the 
board of directors. Mr. Kole held all of these positions 
when Daffin and Superior were merged. 
6 
r. H. (Tom) Cavanaugh, a long-time veteran of the 
flour business, has been promoted to central division sales 
manager for Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
ports C. Robert Stephenson, 
a / 


re- 
general 
manager. Mr. Cavanaugh began 
his career in 1926 with the traffic de- 
partment of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. He transferred to that 
firm’s sales department in 1928, and in 
1936 became a territory salesman head- 
quartering in Wisconsin. Two years 
later he handled the firm’s western 
Pennsylvania territory. Mr. Cavanaugh 
joined the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in 
1942, where he remained 10 years 
handling sales in Wisconsin. He joined 
to handle sales in Wisconsin, headquar- 


sales 


T. H. Cavanaugh 


Bay State in 1952 
tering in Appleton. 
e 

The W. E. Long Co.-Independent Bakers Cooperative, 
Chicago, has appointed Eugene Nicolait, Jr., as consultant 
to the firm’s president, Don F. Copell. Mr. Nicolait has 
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STRATTON -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating 
UNION TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Specializing in milling wheats and all 
grains with definite rate and other 
advantages of St. Joseph location. 


OFFICERS: 
Frank A. Theis, President 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
John F. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice Pres. 
W. C. Theis, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Corby Bldg. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager Secretary 
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been elopment projects 
on administration, advertising and promotion. He former- 
ly was associated with Quality Bakers of America Cooper- 


ative, Inc., New York. 


assigned to special plans and dev 


William H. Crotinger becomes executive secretary of 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc., Garden City, Kansas, replacing 
Leslie F. Sheffield, at the University of Nebraska’s 
College of Agriculture. Headquartering 
in Garden City, Mr. Crotinger 
the organization’s financial officer, in 
which capacity he will continue to 
serve. In addition to operating a wheat 
and livestock ranch near Tribune, Kan- 
sas, Mr. Crotinger served as director 
of the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers 10 years and as secretary of 
that group five years. In 1959 he was 
trade fairs representative for Great 
Plains, and helped develop plans for 
exhibits of wheat and wheat products 
in various parts of the world. In 1960 he was named to a 
new position as assistant to Clifford R. Hope, Great Plains’ 
Richard Lewis, Arapahoe, Neb., is board chair- 
Great Plains Wheat has made an- 
other appointment, that of George A. Wilcox, who be- 
comes representative to west Africa in line with 
expansion of plans for consumption of wheat and wheat 
products there. He will be based in Washington with 
Charles Enlow, Africa representative, until per- 
manent quarters are set up overseas. From North Platte, 
Neb., Mr. Wilcox has considerable experience in Africa 
doing market development, advertising and promo- 
tion work. He has traveled in Angola, French Equatorial 
Africa, the Congo, Nigeria and the British Cam- 


eroons. 


now 


also is 


L AB 


W. H. Crotinger 


president 


man of the association. 


area 
eastern 


sales 


Lower 


Robert E. Lungstras has been 
named by Dean Witter & Co. 
sentative in charge of commod 
trading in the South Central region, 
with offices in St. Louis, Mo. Mr 
Lungstras has had 24 years of experi- 
ence in commodity trading. He was 
president of Dixie Mills Co., East St 
Louis, for five years and two 
years as vice president of the Elam 
Grain Co., St. Louis. He also edited and 
published a feed and grain market letter 
to the grain trade for 


as repre- 


ities 


served 


R. E. Lungstras : 
several years. 


Otto J. Baer, assistant treasurer and St. Louis office 
manager of the Continental Grain Co., has been approved 
for membership in the St. Merchants Exchange 
Formerly, Mr. Baer stationed at the Chicago and 


Peoria, Ill., offices of Continental Grain. 


Louis 
was 


a 

Herbert E. Weyrauch becomes general manager of 
the electronic controls division of Flo-Tronics, Inc., Min- 
Weyrauch will continue as sales manager in 
which designs and builds automatic and mag- 
material handling installations 
He has been Flo-Tronics since June 1, 1960, and 
prior to that with Maico Electronics, Inc., Minne- 
working in contract sales. 


neapolis. Mr. 
the division, 
netic control systems for 
with 
Was 


apolis, 
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DAWSON 73 Spot Fumigant is fast acting and so effective that 

1/2 oz. in this 2-inch high can will give better insect contro 

than a pint to a quart of commonly used spot fum gants. Safer S 
to handle because premeasured and prepackaged. Nod hazard = 
ous job of transferring fumigant from. big containers to bottles eS 
No bottles to break. Easy to distribute. 50 shot cans go in one 
knapsack. DAWSON 73 vapors penetrate deep stock and remain ° 
effective for as much as a week. Many users report essentially > 
continuous freedom from ott tion their equipment from = 
complete applications at three ntervals. Better results are 3 
cheaper with DAWSON 73. (US. “Pateut 2,606,857.) . 


Mill — Bakery — Brewery 
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DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 


FERGUSON FUMIGANTS 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 35, Mo Phone PErshing 1-0414 








Quality — Satisfaction — Service 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 


SILK—NYLON 
BOLTING CLOTH 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


and Canada 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 


235 Fifth New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill 


Avenue 
6370 
Distributors 


Capital Corrugating Co, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


J. K. Howie Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn, N. 
M.M.C, Sales Corp. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.; Dover, Ohio 

















°IDEAS 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of 


new and 


improved products, new services and new 


*PRODUCTS 
*SERVICES 


Ms we ee “ . a Ns fa 


Belt Repair Fasteners 


Three Point Belt Lacing, Inc., has 
appointed Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
as sales agent for the “3-Point” line 
of belt repair fasteners. The brand 
name of “3-Point” (formerly the Bris- 


tol Fastener) is said to be an estab- 
lished quality fastener for making fast 
repairs of rips and tears in all types 
of flat belting of rubber, synthetic or 
cotton construction. The “3-Point” 
fasteners are available in a wide va- 
riety of sizes for belting from 1/ 16-in. 
to 13/16-in. thick. 


Circle No. 4933 
on Reply Form for Details 


Level Indicators 


[he Fuller Co. has available a bul- 
letin on material level indicators for 
bins and silos. The company offers 
its Model SG-4 for all general pur- 
pose installations, and its Model SG- 
4X for hazardous dust locations. Both 
models are identical in operation and 
dimensions, containing the same in- 
terchangeable parts and wiring. They 
differ in that Model SG-4 contains a 
gasket between the cover and the 
body, while Model SG-4X has these 
two surfaces and a shaft bushing, 
machined to UL specifications. Either 
model may be used as a high-level or 
indicator. 


Circle No. 4934 
on Reply Form for Details 


a low-lev el 


Flat Belt for Drives 


Manheim Manufacturing & Belt- 
ing Co. has available a flat belt for 
conveying, elevating and power trans- 
mission applicable to such lines as 
packaged foods. The company claims 


ad 


that the belt will give long, durable 
service, that it is economical and long- 
lasting as a power transmission belt 
for light duty drives. The belt is made 
of specially-woven cotton duck. It is 
frictioned with oil and heat-resistant 
neoprene. All edges are neoprene 
sealed. The Manheim flat belt can be 
made endless by means of either hot 
or cold vulcanizing. Metal fasteners, 
including non- sparking type, are 
available and can be installed on or- 
der. The belt is produced in four dif- 
ferent ply constructions: 3-ply, 4-ply, 
5-ply and 6-ply. Tensile strengths are 
from 475 lb. per inch of width for 
3-ply stock to 1,400 lb. per inch of 
width for 6-ply stock. Accurately cut 
widths up to 42 in. and lengths up to 
500 ft. can be supplied. 
Circle No. 4935 
on Reply Form for Details 


Grain Conveying 


Myers-Sherman Co. can provide its 
Grainvayor “Super Sucker,” designed 
especially for pneumatic conveying 
operations. The machine is capable of 
carrying grain distances greater than 
500 ft., the company Two 
“Super Suckers” were used recently 
to lighten the cargo of a grain carrier 
which went aground in the St. Law 
rence River. Myers-Sherman officials 
state that the “Super Suckers” 


States. 


were 


started at 6 a.m. on a Monday mor- 
ning, with pneumatic pipe run from 
the holds to the “Suckers” and thence 
to waiting barges. Pneumatically lift- 
ing grain from one hold after another, 
the machines transferred 2,500 tons 
of wheat to the barges, working con- 
tinuously for 48 hours except for 
short intervals required to move from 
hatch to another. 


one The company 


literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


reports that neither the ship nor the 
grain was damaged, and that the ves- 
sel, when lightened, was able to re- 
sume its voyage. 


Circle No. 4936 
on Reply Form for Details 


Impeller Impact Mill 


Universal Milling & Machinery, 
Ltd., has introduced in the U.S. its 
Impeller Impact Mill, suitable for 
milling whole wheat through 020 in. 
The firm states that in- 


in one pass. 


creased capacity per horsepower has 
been achieved by the patented im- 
peller, the only moving part in the 
grinder. The impeller generates high 
pressure air turbulence across the 
path of 3,600 rpm. cutting blades. 
High air flow through the chamber 
keeps it cool at all times and pre- 
vents bridging or clogging of the 
screen, even with openings as fine as 
020 in., 50, 70, 80 or 100 mesh. The 
machine is available in seven sizes 
from 10 to 150 h.p. and has no grind- 
ing plate. Full-circle screens, made of 
sheet or mesh, are 


perforated wire 


available in over 30 different sizes. 


states the manufacturer, permitting 


the widest range of applications in the 
food, feed and othe! 


flour, cereal, 


processing industries. Universal re- 
that the 


able for milling corn meal, or spices 


ports machine also is suit- 
such as cinnamon and ginger, in one 
pass through 100 mesh. It also can be 
used for grinding corn. 

Circle No. 4937 


on Reply Form for Details 
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Dry Fluid Drives 


What is simplified 
method for selecting “Flexidyne” dry 
fluid drives and couplings for most 
industrial applications is outlined in 
a 20-page bulletin available from 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. Eight 
stock drives and 11 stock couplings 
are fisted, together with actual instal- 
lation photographs, product pictures 
and engineering drawings. Introduc 
tory material explains operating ad- 
vantages such as soft starts, protec- 
tion of motors against damage caused 
by overloads, and low current draw 
at start. The bulletin also has tables 
of weights, dimensions and 
two types of cutouts to shut off motors 
in case of prolonged slippage due to 
unattended and tables of 
recommended V-belt drives. Included 


said to be a 


prices, 


overload, 


are Duplex “Flexidyne” couplings 
with higher torque capacities for giv 
en outside diameters. 


Circle No. 4938 
on Reply Form for Details 


Rotary Valves 


Precision-built rotary for 
feeding dry bulk materials or for use 
as an air seal are described in a four- 
page bulletin now released by the Day 


valves 
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Co. The two-color brochure gives de- 
tails of construction features of Day 
Type “A” and Type “B” 
includes application 

specifications, dimension charts and 


valves, and 
photographs, 


diagrams 
Circle No. 4939 
on Reply Form for Details 


Dry Processing Bulletin 

An eight-page bulletin on its dry 
processing equipment is now avail- 
able from Sturtevant Mill Co. The lit- 
erature discusses the company’s full 
line of laboratory and_ production 
equipment and information 
on Sturtevant’s flour refining system 
The literature includes information 
on crushers, grinders, pulverizers, 
micron-grinders, air classifiers, granu- 
lators, blenders, mixers, 


screens, elevators, conveyors 


includes 


feeders, 
and 
mechanical dens and excavators 


Circle No. 4940 
on Reply Form for Details 


Plant Sanitation 
The American Sanitation Institute, 


division of the Huge Co., Inc., is of- 


fering an illustrated booklet outlining 
the scope of its program and services 
Included is background information 
on the institute’s work over a period 
of 35 years, the various services of- 
fered, and benefits to be derived from 
the program. Also with the booklet ts 
a form for a trial sanitation audit 


Circle No. 4941 
on Reply Form for Details 


Elevator Equipment 
The 


steel self 
supporting legs and indus- 
trial bucket manufactured 
by Huss & Schlieper is featured in an 
eight-page, catalog. Cov- 
ered are special features of the Huss 
& Schlieper line of “Kleen Grain” 
elevator and the Rex-Rated 
standard industrial bucket elevators 
designed by Chain Belt Co 
Huss & Schlieper 


Specification and dimension drawings 


complete line of 
elevator 


elevators 


two-color 


legs 


and 


manufactured by 


of all of these elevators, plus a com 
plete listing of “Kleen Grain” acces 
sories, are included in the publication 


Circle No. 4942 
on Reply Form for Details 


Line Diverter Valves 


Systems Engineering & Manufac- 


turing Co., Inc., is offering literature 


on its line of two-way, precision 


engineered line diverter valves. Manu- 
factured in either 


the valves 


cast iron or alum 


inum, shown can be fur 
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NEW Ideas, Products, Services 


nished in seven basic types, to oper- 
ate either automatically or manually. 
Their design permits constant flow 
without change of velocity—no sharp 
direction changes with pres- 
sure minimum, states the 
manufacturer. Dimensional drawings 
and information on a structural mod- 
included in the available liter- 


flow 


loss at a 


el are 
ature 


Circle No. 4943 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bin Sweep 


The Bazooka automatic, 
ting bin sweep, which removes grain 
uniformly throughout the bin, is be 
ing marketed by Wyatt Manutactur- 
Said to be completely 


self-rota- 


ing Co., Inc 
self-operating. the 
totally enclosed slip ring connector to 
twisted 


sweep features a 


eliminate wires. It has an 


eight-inch drive sheave to give 
smoother operation with one fraction- 
al horsepower motor. The unit may 
efficiently with Wyatt's Ba- 


be used 


Please send me more information. | have circled code numbers of 


items in which | am interested. 


4933 4934 4935 


4938 4939 4940 


4943 4944 4945 


YOUR NAME 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY OR TOWN 


ZONE... .STATE. 


zooka duo-directional unloading au 


States the manufacturer 
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ger, 


Air Screening 


Fred Forsberg & Sons is now build 
ing a Forsberg Screen-Aire Screener. 
described as a machine to 
clean and size all types of granular 
products in one operation. The Screen 
Aire is said to be designed specifically 


to incorporate balanced air flow and 


screen, 


sizing to guarantee effective cleaning 
Company officials say that the Screen- 
Aire has been tested with a wide va- 
riety of granular products, including 
and has a money-back 
antee. Important features of the 
Screen-Aire are Accur- 
ate: The materials being rolled down 
the length of the screen come into 
contact with the openings hundreds of 
assuring perfect 
Clean: All air is under 
venting and dirt from. flying 
around the plant: (3) Vibration free: 
Requires no special base and permits 


Wheat, guar- 


listed as: (1) 


times, sizing; (2) 
vacuum, pre- 


dust 


installation on upper floors: (4) Only 
one adjustment on the cleaner: (5) 
Minimum number of non-binding 
screens, which permit quick change 
Circle No. 4945 
on Reply Form for Details 


Grain Receiving Scales 


Automatic scales 
are described in a bulletin put out by 
the Richardson Scale Co. The scales 


to weigh automatically 


grain receiving 


are designed 


4937 


4942 


OR PROVINCE 


all tree-flowing grains, and (when 
equipped with dribble reserve top 
hopper or solenoid lock) will weigh 
inbound grain trom and trucks 
with an accuracy of 1/20th of 1%, 
states the manufacturer. Said to be 
actually two scales in one, it auto- 
matically weighs full drafts and man- 
ually weighs the last partial draft 
after truck or car has been emptied. 
Standard features include the dribble 
reserve top hopper: choke-proof inlet: 


cars 


automatic compensation; ticket-print- 
ing counter, and no lubrication on 
any moving part at any time, « 
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Struggle of Inland Ports to Build Tonnage 
On ‘Big Ditch’ Goes On... and On... and On... 


Competitive Fight Likely to Continue Long After 
Last Coupon Is Clipped on 50-Year Obligations 
To Finance Vast St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


ILLIONS OF TONS of water 
have flowed through the Great 

Lakes since that memorable morning 
about two years ago when a Nor- 
wegian captain and his crew were 
served a champagne breakfast—her- 
alding their arrival as the first foreign 
vessel to reach the Port of Chicago 
via the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

The lavish re- 
past was a gener- 
ous gesture by Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Da- 
ley, ever the gra- 
cious host, even if 
not knowledgeable | 
of the imbibing | 
habits of many 
foreign visitors. 

Arrival of the 
Norwegian ship inaugurated the na- 
tural development of an_ intensive 
fight for tonnage on the Seaway, more 
commonly referred to as the “Big 
Ditch,” and between it and competing 
systems of transportation. 


F. C, Bisson 


The struggle, of course, represents 
not only an effort to pay off principal 
and interest on long-term bonds is- 
sued to finance North America’s most 
aggressive means of entrance into the 
field of international commerce. It 
suggests an effort to stimulate 
and broaden foreign and domestic 
trade for the great midwestern area 
contiguous to all of the Great Lakes. 
This effort is being pushed regardless 
of whether Chicago, Milwaukee, Du- 
luth-Superior, Sandusky, Cleveland or 
Buffalo eventually proves to be the 
ultimate port of call for vessels of 
both North American and foreign 
registry. 


‘Public Enemy No. 1’ 

Naturally, the railroads have been 
very vocal in their objections to and 
criticism of the Seaway. They fought 
the project aggressively from its in- 
ception, long before the U.S. and Ca- 
nadian governments met to work out 
joint, official sanction of the project. 

As far as the railroads are con- 
cerned, the “Big Ditch” continues as 
“Public Enemy No. 1.” Their antag- 


also 
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By F. C. BISSON 
Chicago Correspondent 


onism toward it has not appreciably 
mellowed. 

Here’s a cogent observation on this 
virile antipathy—the spokesman being 
a high official of one of the large 
eastern railroads. Shortly after official 
opening of the Seaway he magnani- 
mously commented: 

“Now that it’s here, we can’t fill it 
up with rocks, but we’re not going to 
take it lying down.” 

The railroad official further 
mented that rail rates would be read- 
justed to remove lake-ports’ advan- 
tages over rail carriers. 

As expected, port cities on the East 
Coast, particularly New York, have 
not viewed the Seaway and its en- 
hancement of the export-import value 
of lake port cities, especially Chicago, 
with any “Big Brother” attitude. Nor 
has the Port of New Orleans. 

And who can blame them? 

Certainly the lake ports would be 
up on their hind legs shouting for 
squatters’ rights if the situation were 
reversed. 

To work over an_ overworked 
cliche, “Competition is the lifeblood 
of trade.” 


com- 


COVER STORY 


Inland seaports from Duluth-Su- 
perior on the west to Buffalo on the 
east firmly believe this as they vie for 
a fair share of export-import trans- 
portation business. And, though their 
effort for trade has not necessarily 
evolved into a dog-eat-dog matter, it 
hasn’t united them into a mutual ad- 
miration society, either. 

So far, a most commendable com- 
munity of interest has been noted be- 
tween these various lake port cities. 
There is no evidence of the “Green- 
Eyed Monster” getting in any dirty 
licks, although such may crop up 
later. 

Generally, problems which have 
confronted one inland port as a re- 
sult of the Seaway have been common 
to all of them. One good example is 
the matter of dealing with organized 


labor, such as the longshoremen’s 
association. 

On the other hand, some inland 
ports, Chicago for one, do have in- 
dividual problems. Chicago’s revolve 
around the Calumet River area, which 
provides entry and exit be- 


tween Lake Michigan and Lake Calu- 


facilities 
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The latter is the site of the large 
elevators constructed in that 


met 
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CARGILL 


Eee 


cago so far this season are more than 
a million bushels over the same period 
of 1960, but there’s more to the 
story. It must be pointed out that this 
overage results from increased grain 
movements to U.S. and Canadian 
ports, not to destinations overseas. 

Reviewing 1960, one sees that total 
Overseas grain clearances from Chi- 
of 10,667,000 bu. were more 
than 27% below the 1959 figure of 
14,569,000 bu. On the basis of what 
has occurred so far in 1961, the pic- 
ture certainly is no brighter, despite 
the apparent increase. 

So far as the Port of Chicago is 
concerned, all of the foregoing indi- 
cates a need for several steps to al- 
leviate the unsatisfactory conditions 
existing in the Calumet area: 


cago 


@ Channel and harbor facilities must 
be deepened to accommodate ocean 
going vessels, just.as is being done in 
Milwaukee and Duluth-Superior. 
While Chicago was losing ground in 
the business of overseas grain clear- 
ances, figures representing all domes- 
tic ports rose nearly 25% in 1960 
over the previous year. 


@ The last mile of the Calumet River 
must be straightened to speed passage 
of fully-loaded ships of extreme 
length and those of seaway draft from 
Lake Calumet out into the open wa- 
ters of Lake Michigan. 


@ Additionally, there’s the matter of 
removing the traffic hazard caused by 
several center-pier railroad bridges 
which span the Calumet River. Ac- 
cording to Col. J. A. Smedile, U.S. 
Army engineer for the Chicago Dis- 
trict, an appropriation calling for use 
of half a million dollars from the U.S. 
treasury already has been authorized 
to build two new railway bridges. 
However, the structures may not be 
completed until start of the 1963 Sea- 
way season. 

In commenting on this very recent 
development, Maxim Cohen, general 
manager of the Chicago Regional 
Port District, indicated that it would 
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be most helpful in bringing the $30 
million port expansion plan to com- 
pletion. 

There are other plans afoot, too. 

Pending congressional legislation 
would provide funds needed to 
straighten the Cal-Sag channel and to 
deepen the draft at the port. 

Each week the number of indus- 
tries planning to locate in the Cal-Sag 
area increases. Union Tank Car Co. 
announced a $17 million building pro- 
gram early in May. It would provide 

huge bulk liquid terminal for stor- 
age of vegetable oils, animal fats, 
petroleum, etc. 

This project—and similar ones— 
will complement facilities for handling 
dray cargo already provided at a 
cost of $24 million. 

Ocean-going vessels owned by 35 
steamship lines currently link Chicago 
directly with at least 100 ports in 56 
countries around the world. 

Chicago’s Navy Pier, a 
throw from the fabulous Loop, is the 
docking point for a vast array of 
freighters of foreign registry which 
specialize in transporting crated and 
packaged cargo. The city of Chicago 
has converted its south side into a 
lake-front shipping and receiving ter- 
minal. In addition, private interests 
have constructed more barge and 
ship-handling facilities. 

And there’s more a’building. 

Still under discussion, but with vast 
potential, is a plan that would pro- 
vide for a tri-city ocean and lake ter- 
minal on Lake Michigan between 
Calumet and Indiana Harbor, linking 
the latter’s municipalities of Whiting, 
Hammond and East Chicago. 

A conference was held to consider 
the plan, and Gary’s Mayor Chacharis 
was present. He had this to say on 
the subject: 

“I do not think we can justify an 
ocean port any place in Indiana, but 
if there exists a local shipping need, 
then I favor the tri-city plan. As an 
ocean port, let’s not kid ourselves— 
our future is tied in with Chicago.” 

All of the foregoing puts the writer 
in a reminiscent mood, and therefore 
mindful of a piece reprinted from the 
“American Monthly.” The item ap- 
peared originally back in 1825, writ- 
ten by one Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
It bears the title “A Winter in the 
West,” apparently stemming from a 
three-month sojourn in the muddy 
streets of the pioneer village of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Hoffman's prognostication of 
great things aborning for the budding 
metropolis appear slightly soft-ped- 
aled, for he concluded his 1825 piece 
by stating: 

“Chicago will become the New Or- 
leans of the North.” « 
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Standard Milling Reports Rise 
In Earnings for Past Fiscal Year 


Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has reported a profit for op- 
erating divisions of the company 
amounting to $811,032 for the 12- 
month period ended April 30, 1961, 
compared with $514,901 for the 
previous fiscal year, according to 
Paul Uhlmann, Sr., president. 


Net income for the period, after 
deduction of losses and taxes, was 
$256,945 against $208,243 for the 
year ended April 30, 1960. 

Sale of products for the fiscal pe- 
riod now closed has been reported at 
$16,694,064 against $15,985,588 in 
the previous year 

“The increase in profit from opera- 
tions, in spite of the lower grain stor- 
age rates imposed on the grain indus- 
try by the government on June 30, 
1960, was the result of better milling 
and other departmental operations,” 
said Mr. Uhlmann. He also credited 
the rise to “a most diligent and con- 
centrated effort on the part of man- 
agement and personnel toward a gen- 
eral reduction of costs and expenses.” 

According to the report, Standard’s 
export elevator at Pascagoula, Miss., 
which will be operated under a long- 
term lease, is scheduled for comple- 
tion in early September. 

The company’s flour milling divi- 
sion is now benefiting substantially 
from expenditures made during the 
past few years on mill modernization, 
stated Mr. Uhlmann, and he added 
that Standard will continue to make 
improvements as deemed advisable by 
its operating committee. 

According to the report, Standard’s 
activities in other grain locations have 
continued on a satisfactory basis, con- 
sidering the lowered grain rates. The 
firm’s Buffalo operation, where in- 
come was reduced, was cited as the 
one exception, attributable to direct 
shipment of grain from the Head of 
the Lakes through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway rather than as previously by 
way of Buffalo and East Coast ports. 


Satisfactory Progress 

The report cites satisfactory pro- 
gress made in the first year’s opera- 
tion of Standard’s marshmallow divi- 
sion, with a full work schedule now 
being maintained compared with a 
very limited operation when it entered 
the field a year ago. 

During the fiscal year, Standard 
disposed of its California charcoal 
operation, citing the problems of 
transportation and the competitive 
situation as the reasons for so doing. « 
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Standard Milling Co. 
And Subsidiary Co. 


Consolidated Statement of Income 
And Retained Earnings 
Year ended April 30, 
1961 1960 
Sales of products $16,694,064 $15,985,588 
Grain merchandising 
services 2,787,659 


$19,481,723 


profit and 2,859,258 


$18,844,846 
Cost 


and services 


of goods sold 


16,597,338 16,163 





Gross 2,834,385 $ 2,681 


advertising 


profit 
Selling, 
and administrative 


expenses 1,829,207 





Income from 
operations 1,055,178 
Deductions from income 
Interest expense, less 
interest income 253,274 
Misc 


expenses, net 


income) or 
9,128 





Income before extraor- 
dinary loss and in 
taxes $ 
and 
char- 


811,032 


come 


Loss on closing 
disposing of a 
326,087 


coal plant 


Loss arising from un- 
collectibility of ad- 
vances to a supplier 


of raw material 





Income before in 


come taxes $ 484,945 
Est. income taxes 
220,000 


8,000 


Federal! 
State 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
July 30- 
Aug. 6, 
1961 
782,104 
1,653,669 
589,672 
599 096 
502,096 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


*Previous 


,700,708 


July 31- 

Aug. 7, Aug. |-8, Aug. 2-9, 

week 1960 1959 1958 

788,820 757,787 729,165 706,230 

1,349,407 1,515,386 1,331,527 
522,318 496,847 548,007 
519,077 644,816 533,638 
417,625 468 088 249,988 


546,169 
612,445 
462,619 





Totals 4,126,637 
Percentage of total U.S. output 78.6 
5,250,174 


4,200,139 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 


Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


July 31- 
Aug. 7, 


July 30- 
Aug. 6 Previous 
1961 week 1960 
Northwest 105 106 104 
Southwest 123 102 
Buffalo 108 100 
Central and S. E 95 95 
Pacific Coast 98 90 


Totals 0 99 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 


capacity 


185,100 
185,100 


220,608 119 
219,970 119 
194,500 225,630 116 
231,000 193,576 84 
Five-year average 95 


July 30-Aug. 6 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


Ten-year average 96 
*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa 

5-day week Flour %e Ca- 
output pacity 
561,496 100 
*568,850 102 
534,250 532,157 100 
Two years ago 494,500 535,589 108 


average 104 


capacity 
558,870 
558,870 


July 30-Aug. 6 
Previous week 


Year ago 


Five-year 
Ten-year average 95 
*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
%o Ca- 
pacity 
599,096 93 
*612,445 95 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
July 30-Aug. 6 642,700 
Previous week 642,700 
Year ago 651,450 619,077 95 
Two years ago 643,750 644,816 100 
Five-year average . 94 
Ten-year average 87 
*Revised 


50 


4,110,761 


Aug. |-8, 


3,666,214 3,854,302 3,419,390 
78.6 75 75 75 


5,229,976 


Crop year flour production 
———July | to 


Aug. 2-9, Aug. 6, Aug. 7, 
1959 1958 196) 1960 

101 106 663,318 444,168 
117 101 727,418 880,818 
101 115 819,033 763,424 
100 102 927,312 ,097,262 
100 79 131,673 , 101,760 





106 19,268,754 18,287,432 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour oe Ca- 


output pacity 
301,547 101 
334,440 112 
246,821 97 


288,287 130 


capacity 
297,750 
297,750 
254,250 
221,750 


July 30-Aug. 6 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 106 


Ten-year average 99 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


° 


5-day week Flour  Ca- 


capacity output pacity 
1,084,395 1,352,122 125 
1,084,395 *1,366,268 126 
1,067,250 1,102,586 103 
1,068,800 1,277,099 115 


Five-year average 109 


July 30-Aug. 6 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago 


Ten-year average 99 


"Revised 


BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour 9 
capacity 

July 30-Aug. 6 505,500 
Previous week 505,500 
Year ago .. 522,000 
494,500 


e Ca- 
pacity 
589,672 117 
546,169 108 
522,318 100 
496 847 101 


output 


Two years ago . 
Five-year average 108 


Ten-year average .. 104 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
pacity 
502,096 107 
*462,619 98 
417,625 90 
468,088 100 


5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
471,200 
471,200 
466,500 


466,500 


July 30-Aug. 6 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 96 


Ten-year average 89 


*Revised 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
to THE MILLER in sacks 
based on five-day week 


Northwestern 


5-day week Wkly % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
167,250 182,333 109 
167,250 *171,958 103 
156,500 194,016 124 
Crop year 
production 
July |!-Aug. 6, 196! 770,618 
July !-Aug. 7, 1960 751,124 


July 30-Aug. 6 
Previous week 


Year ago 


*Revised 








Canadian Price 
Adjustments 

Price adjustment figures an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and in effect Aug. 16 were 
as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
also via St. Lawrence, Churchill, 
Canadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
456 ¢ bu.; to other countries, ex- 
cluding U.S. and territories, from 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
15¥e¢ bu.; from St. Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
cific ports, 14% ¢ bu. The above 
adjustment prices apply to wheat 
milled in Western Canada. For 
wheat milled in the Bayport area 
the rate is 42¢ bu. less, while for 
wheat milled in the Humberstone 
area and in the Toronto area the 
rate is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled 
in the Montreal area is 2¢ bu. 


less. « 
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Production for July 30-Aug. 6 is at the left; for Aug. 6-13 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) . ° 
, | | Millfeed Production 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
Mills in the Northwest, South- 


western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages west and at Buffalo, represent- 
ing 75% of the combined flour 
milling capacities of those 
Northwest 778,087 782,104 802,319 763,021 725,002 54102 —, — a 
Southwest 1,561,773 1,653,669 1,398,329 «1,351,262 278,933 56, tons © am oe bh wad 
Buffalo 633,280 589,672 357,619 568,684 557,072 Aug. 9 ate “a ae 
Central and Southeast 612,951 599,096 589,464 613,893 593,682 eS 48,274 in the cor- 
Pacific Coast 490,631 502,096 403,111 473,751 404,903 responaing week a year age. 
% Production for the previous 
Totals... 4,076,722 4,126,637 3,550,842 3,770,611 3,559,592 week of July 30-Aug. 6 wee 
57,090, compared to 49,619 in 
Percentage of total U.S. output 78.6 78.6 75 75 75 ° 

the corresponding week of 

Estimated total U.S. production 5,186,669 5,250,174 1960 

Accumulated total this month 9,386,808 4,200,139 : 


Aug. 6-13 Previous Aug. 7-14, Aug. 8-15 Aug. 9-16 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 





Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— a July | to PACIFIC COAST 
Aug. 6-13, Previous Aug. 7-14, Aug. 8-15, Aug. 9-16, Aug. 13, Aug. I4 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 1960 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Northwest ; 100 105 110 105 109 4,441,405 4,246,487 5-day week Flour fe Ce 


Southwest 113 120 106 105 97 9,289,191 279,147 
Buffalo 125 117 69 115 117 3,452,313 121,043 


capacity output pacity 
Aug. 6-13 471,200 490,631 04 
Previous week 471,200 502,096 107 
504,87! Two years ago 466,500 473,75 02 
Five-year average 96 


8 
3 
Central and S. E 95 93 90 95 104 3,540,263 3,686,726 Year ago 466.500 403.11 84 
2 


Pacific Coast 104 107 102 129 2,622,304 





“ a T avera 9 
Totals 104 106 23,345,476 838.274 en-year average 8 


ee . — a — A, won a DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST Durum products output of mills reporting 
Minneapolis Kansas City to THE Northwestern MILLER n sacks 
based on five-day week 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 5-day week Flour 
capacity output pacity capacity output 5-day woek Wkly 
Aug. 6-13 185,100 205,361 1 Aug. 6-13 297.750 273,235 ; pro 
Previous week 185,100 220,608 119 Sed ae 297.750 301.547 pacity duction 
Vear ago 194,500 = 234,318 = 120 Year ago 254,250 264,492 <a sigpe 167,280 «176,048 0s 
Two years ago 231,000 212,342 88 : Previous week 167,250 182,333 109 
Two years ago 221,750 219,210 Year ago 156.500 190.995 122 


Five-year average . 95 ‘ 
Five-year average Crop year 


Ten-year average 96 
production 


Ten-year average 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota in- 945.736 

cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 942.119 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


tana and lowa: 





5-day week Flour eo Ca- 5-day week Flour % ca 


capacity output pacity capacity output pacity FILLS THE BILL 


Aug. 6-13 558,870 572,726 102 Aug. 6-13 1,084,395 1,288,538 119 

Previous week 558,870 561,496 100 Previous week..1,.084,395 1.352.122 125 

Year ago 534,250 568 00! 106 y ; 

Two years ago .. 494,500 550,679 II! “so Nee ina 6 

Five-year average xen 104 Two years ago. .1,068,800 1,132,052 106 

Ten-year average ‘ 95 Five-year average . wai 109 
Ten-year average 99 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
BUFFALO 


Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 5-day week Flour % ca- tol \e 


it t it 
5-day week Flour % ca- capacity output pacity 


capacity output pacity Aug. 6-13 505,500 633,280 For Timely Useful 
>] 
Aug. 6-13 . 642,700 612,951 95 Previous week .. 505,500 589,672 


Previous week .. 642,700 599,096 93 Year ego 522.000 357,619 Industry Information 


... 651,450 589,464 90 
Year age bp 494,500 568,684 


T 
Two years ago .. 643,750 613,893 95 er ee 
es ca 94 | Five-year average he MILLER 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average ‘ ‘ 87 











Ten-year average 
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will welcome and wear 


in even the HOTTEST weather 


% Ideal for Hot Weather Filter’s por- 
ous action absorbs and actually 
exhales body heat. 


% Flex-A-Foam’s lightweight (only 
1 ounce complete) makes it cool 
and comfortable to wear — not 
hot and cumbersome like old- 
fashioned respirators. 


we 
UNMATCHED ECONOMY 

Flex-A-Foam is the lowest 
priced quality respirator on 
the market today. 

Flex-A-Foam’s washable 
filter outlasts throw-away 
type by more than 100 to 1. 


% Flex-A-Foam is easier to breathe 
and talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief — does away 
with that stuffy, smothered feeling. 


Your best Ounce of Protection 
against Irritating Dust 


Fewer filter replacements 
with Flex-A-Foam Dust 
Masks mean fewer lost pro- 
duction hours. 


Sample only 
$ 1 45 
postpaid 
Industrial 
price only : Xl i” 
9 


FLEXO Products, INC. westiake, onio 


a Oa 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD 1s tne 
STAFF or LIFE 


({)NSOUDSTEDFLOUR MILLS C() 


OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1590 W. 29 ST. © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY « 7,850 CWTS. STORAGE e« 3,000,000 BU. 


Canadian Commentary 


Provisional Price Basis 
Set for Milling Durum 


Canadian Wheat Board has set selling of all milling 
grades of durum wheat for flour or semolina on provision- 
al price basis of $2.50 bu. basis No. | CW Amber durum 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. Provi- 
sional agency sales spreads on all grades of durum will 
be adjusted to final agency sales spreads. 

Mills advised that all sales of durum flour and durum 
semolina must be booked as such with the board, either 
as domestic, IWA, or Class I, and any price differential 
between agency price of $2.50 bu. and prevailing price 
of No. | CW Amber durum applicable to particular sale 
at time of booking flour with the board will be paid at 
time of booking or refunded, whichever applies. 


Visible Wheat Supply, 
Marketings Reported 

Canada’s wheat visible supply at close of the 1960-61 
crop year on July 31 stood at 431,700,000 bu. This in- 
cluded stocks in all positions except those on farms. Year 
ago the visible total was 453,200,000 bu. 


Preliminary figures released by statistics branch, Board 
of Grain Commissioners, show wheat marketings for the 
crop year at 390,400,000 bu. compared with 1959-60 
final of 379,900,000 bu. For the crop year just ended, 
383,300,000 bu. were marketed in western country ele- 
vators; 4,000,000 bu. went through western mills and 
interior private terminals, while 200,000 bu. were loaded 
over platforms in western Canada and the remainder 
marketed through licensed elevators in the East. 

Farmers in 1960-61 delivered 538,100,000 bu. of all 
grains through the licensed elevator system. Practically 
all of this bushelage went to elevators in western Canada. 
Aggregate for the crop year just concluded exceeded 
the previous |2-month total by approximately 20,000,000 
bu. 

Preliminary figures for combined export movement 
of Canadian wheat and flour for 12 months ended July 
31 were slightly in excess of 349,000,000 bu. Compara- 
tive total a year earlier was 271,700,000 bu. Since pre- 
liminary figures are usually on the low side, it is antici- 
pated that final return could be close to 360,000,000 bu. 





Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 

CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 

GRAHAM KING—/00% soft wheat graham 

PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Bemis Elects Vice President 


F. G. Bemis Jr., director of allied operations for 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been elected a company vice 

president. He will continue as director 

of allied operations, which entails re- 

sponsibility for operation of the firm’s 

Visinet Mill, paper specialty and plas- 

tic packaging plants. Mr. Bemis will 

remain headquartered at the Bemis gen- 

eral office in Boston. He was appointed 

i to the operations position in February 

\ . of 1960, previously having served two 

years as administrative assistant to the 

Be vice president in charge of research 

and development, and four years as 

manager of the Bemis Bag plant at East 

Pepperell, Mass. He was elected to the company’s board 
of directors in 1956. « 


F. G. Bemis, Jr 


District 2, AOM, Announces 
September Meeting Program 


District 2, Association of Operative Millers, is ready 
to go with its Sept. 15-16 meeting at the Aladdin Hotel 
in Kansas City. A technical program has been arranged, 
with subjects of current interest filling the agenda. 

Walter W. Cochren, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Kansas 
City, is in charge of a social hour to be held the initial 
evening. It will be followed by the district banquet, with 
Thane J. Olsby, Industrial Fumigants Co., Kansas City, 
handling the details. 

Members will swing into their technical program bright 
and early Sept. 16 with a discussion and demonstration 
of the BVI insect fogger. The subject will be handled by 
Jack Ward, the Fasth Co., Kansas City. 

Other speakers and their papers are: 

Roger Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Kansas City, 
“Chlorination of Wheat Tempering and Washing”; James 
Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, North Kansas City, 
“Some Problems Facing the Miller When Milling the 1961 
Wheat Crop”; and Emil Kliebenschaedel, the Buhler 
Corp., Overland Park, Kansas, “Various Layouts for New 
Mills.” 

S. J. Mooney, International Milling Co., North Kansas 
City, is district chairman. Jack Miller, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, is vice chairman, and George 
Smutny, Entoleter, Inc., Kansas City, is secretary-treas- 
urer. 


$ 


mtennital mis, we. 


NeW. Front Avenue | Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable addr iGgatennial Mills, Id.y Portland, Oregon 
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Solve Your Coarse 
Cleaning Problems with 
Nor-Vell Gyratory Screen 


The newest idea in coarse cleaning. One to four sieves for 
eficient screening or crumbling. High capacity, dependable, 
economical. A perfectly balanced machine, self-contained in 
one simple unit. Sturdy construction gives long, trouble-free 
service. 

Write for information, specifications and prices on all Nor- 
Vell products. We will custom build to suit your require- 
ments. 


NOR-VELL INC. 


FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
The Name Vhat Means Better Sifting 








the NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER. 


MICROFILM EDITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE MILLER is available in microfilm form 
for libraries and companies with microfilm facili- 
ties. A complete set of issues for the years 1950 
through 1960 can be secured and subsequent 
volumes will be issued annually. 

All types of libraries, faced with a space 
problem caused by the constant flood of publi- 
cations, are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after they have passed their 
period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive 35 
mm., on suitably labeled plastic reels, each cov- 
ering an entire volume. The labeled reels are 
packed in kraftboard cartons ready for storage 
on library shelves or for use in a microfilm 
viewer. 

Orders should be addressed to University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 











THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange: 
Aug Aug 


7, 14, 


1961 
Close 


1961 
Close 
Allied Mills ¢ Va 44\/e 441/s 
Allis-Chalmers "2 Ve 24 24'/s 
Pfd. $3.25 103'/2 
Bakeries Co 473 44% 43% 
Cyanamid 44'/2 44% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co '/2 41% 40 
Borden Va ; 62'/2 62 
Continental Baking Co Ye Is 51! 
Corn Products ng Co 59% 55 55 56! 
Crown Zellerbach Corr O's 54'2 57\/4 
Dow Chemical Yq 785 79 
General Baking Co , : 65 
Pfd. $8 


American 


American 


Foods Corp 
General Mills, Ir 


& Co 


Genera 


Merck 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BAltimore 1-1212 











Monsanto Chemical 

National Biscuit Co. 
Pfd. $7 

Pfizer, Chas 

Pillsbury Co 

Procter & Gamble 

Quaker Oats Co 

St. Regis 

Standard Brands, Inc 
Pfd. $3.50 

Sterling Drug 


Paper Co 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 
United Biscuit 


Ward Baking Co 
Pfd. $5.50 


West Virginia 


of America 


Pulp & Paper Co 
Stocks not traded: 
Continental 


Corn 


Crown 


Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 
Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
Zellerbach Corp., $4.20 Pfd 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd 

Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 

Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 

Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 

St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 


54% 55% 
80% 79% 
153'2 152% 
42'/s 4\' 
57'/2 62'/2 
91% 93 
77 79'/2 
33% 36% 
68% 69% 
77% 76'/2 
89% 90'/ 
106 103'/2 
37% 37 
11%, 10'/2 

75 
35 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, 
American Stock Exchange: 


Biscuit Corp 


Horn & Hardart Corp 
Pfd. $7 

Seaboard Allied Mills 

Wagner Baking Co 


Burry 


Stocks not traded 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 


$5 Pfd 


CANADIAN 


Canada 
Pfd. B 


Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod 
Ist Pfd 
2nd Pfd 
Catelli Food 
Cons 


Bread 


Bakeries 
Dover Ind 
Pfd 
Federal 
Pfd 


Grain 


Gen. Bakeries 
Maple Leaf Mills 
Pfd 

McCabe Grain 
Ogilvie 
Pfd 
United Grain, A 
Weston, G., A 
8 

Pfd. 4'/2% 
Pid 6% 


Flour 


milling and allied stocks 


listed on the 


Aug Aug 

7 14 

196 1961 1961 

High Low Close Close 
35'/2 19'/4 24\/s 26 

53 36'/4 38% 40'/2 

189% 145 170 174'/2 

97s 5 6% 65 
10% S 5% 6 


STOCKS 


Aug 
4 


—— 196 
High 


1961 
Low Close 

6.00 3.75 5.00 

52'2 49'/s 52 52 
8'/2 5 5's 5% 
9 4\/2 8% 8'/4 
56 44'/s 54 53'/2 
55 37'/2 51% 51% 
39'/%e 32% 35 34 
11% 7'/2 10% 10'/2 
12% 10'% 10% 10'/% 
10 9'2 10 10 
69'/2 47 58'/2 59 
29'/e 27% 28% 27'/2 
10% 7% 10 9% 
16% 12% 16 15% 
105 100 103 101 
34 32" 33'/ 34 
56's 47 56 55% 
145 137 140 140 
16% 15'f 15% 15% 
20'f2 17% 19% 18% 
22' 18'/2 20'2 20'/ 
98 90 97 94% 
107'f2 105 107 107 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
rane flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 












































ENGLAND | 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 





: — N. V. 
H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





“MEELUNIE” 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 


D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 





Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. | 106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 | 


52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 | Cable Address: “Delight” 





Cable Address: “Dorfeach,”’ London 














N. V. Agentuur & Commissichandel 
HOLLAND nahi . 
——— v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. : ee nr 
: Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. AMSTERDAM 
26, Corn Exchange Chambers Established 1885 Cable Ada . = 
= able Address: “Visco 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 | Damrak 20-22 
ee ee | AMSTERDAM (C) 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam I uchsinger Meurs & Co.’s 




















Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—(C 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 


Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
7, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 | STOLP & CO., LTD. 


Jable Address: “Avaumas,”’ London 








47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 





| 
| 





GERMANY | 











Cable Address: “Cleo” 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2.,, 1-3 
Cable Address: “Einfuhr” — Telex 0463270 | Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. Cable Address: “Witbarg” 


ROTTERDAM 


DENMARK | Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 


Brodr. Justesen E _ eee ee 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 

COPENHAGEN Flour Specialists Since 1889 

AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 




















Cable Address: “Justesens,”’ Copenhagen 











SCOTLAND 4 














Farquhar Brothers Millers in 44 Overseas Nations 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 Read Every Issue of the Miller 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 
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Millers, Macaroni Men Decide 
Blend Solution to Durum Crisis 


Adoption of a blend of half durum 
and haif other available wheats is the 
solution to the current tight durum 
supply situation, according to a reso- 
lution passed by macaroni manufac- 
turers at a meeting in Minneapolis. 

rhe resolution called upon the mill- 
ers to provide a blend in these pro- 
portions and at the same time urged 
all macaroni manufacturers to accept 
it during this crop year. 

Approval of the resolution came at 
the final session of a durum wheat 
conference attended by approximate- 
ly 100 producers, millers and manu- 
facturers Aug. 15-16. The meeting 
was planned by the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. at its re- 
cent California convention. 

Recommending acceptance of the 
50-50 blend by the macaroni men 
was Philip Von Blon, vice president 
and general manager, bakery, 
durum products and millfeed, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and chairman of the Durum Wheat 
Institute. 

He pointed out that this approach 


sales 








Company Lense 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


Sates OFFICE 
BOX 8505 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘FortTGarry”™ 


Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 
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would minimize quality decline from 
100% durum products, prevent ex- 
tremes of demand in the wheat mar- 
ket, tend to even pressure on durum 
prices, provide the best products to 
macaroni manufacturers this year and 
minimize price fluctuations of raw 
materials. The more the buying of 
durum wheat can be spread, the bet- 
ter the possibility that the fluctuation 
in price will be held within reason- 
able limits, he said. 

In the address Mr. Von Blon in- 
dicated the fallacies in other ap- 
proaches, noting that a policy of con- 
tinuance of 100% durum as long as 
possible would result in astronomical 
prices during the winter months as 
supplies dwindled with complete ex- 
haustion of durum wheat early in 
1962. 

Noting that some manufacturers 
might consider complete elimination 
of durum and full use of substitutes 
on the strength of present prices, he 
cautioned against such action because 
of its effect on consumption in future 
years. 

Replying to a direct question as to 
why 100% durum should not be pro- 
vided until the situation becomes 
more acute, Mr. Von Blon said this 


- ne 


was quite feasible but that in a rela- 
tively short time it would no longer 
be possible to go to a 50-50 blend 
for the remainder of the year. 

Speaking for the durum millers as 
institute chairman, he stated that the 
millers had asked him to make a 
straightforward appeal to manufactur- 
ers to remain with their usual sup- 
pliers of durum products this year. 

He stressed importance of keeping 
any decline in macaroni products 
quality to an absolute minimum, not- 
ing that the durum millers are 
equipped to accomplish this objective. 

Mr. Von Blon told manufacturers 
that as soon as the possibility of a 
shortage because of drouth and ex- 
ports had been noted, the durum mill- 
ers immediately started to look for the 
best hard wheats to blend with avail- 
able durum. This, he said, would of- 
fer a blended product which would 
produce the finest quality macaroni 
products possible. 

“The selection of wheat on a color 
basis, the milling of wheat for uni- 
formity of granulation and color, and 
the control of products to be sure 
they conform to rigorous standards 
are matters which should more than 
ever this year be handled by the peo- 
ple who know their business—the dur- 
um wheat millers,” he declared. 

Mr. Von Blon indicated there is 
every reason to hope that the period 
of need to use substitutes will last 


4 


EXAMINING A SHEAF of durum wheat are, left to right, Alfred Rossi, 
president, Procino-Rossi Corp., Auburn, N.Y.; Joseph Pellegrino, president, 
Prince Macaroni Co., Lowell, Mass.; Eugene Villaume, representative of Min- 
nesota Macaroni Co., Minneapolis, and A. L. DePasquale, durum products 
sales manager, International Milling Co. Inspection was at International's St. 
Paul mill during the two day durum conference. 
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only one year. He said that in the 
early part of the last decade crop 
disasters primarily were due to rust, 
and farmers were reluctant to increase 
because of susceptibility to 
rust. In contrast, rust has been large- 
ly corrected through seed selection, 
and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is now authorized to increase 
durum acreage under certain circum- 
stances, he said. 

World Shortage 

Richard Crockett, president of the 
Durum Growers Assn., Langdon, N. 
D., saw the possibility of a world 
shortage of durum for a longer period. 
He stated that if substantial rain did 
not fall in the U.S. durum area with- 
in the next 30 to 60 days, prospects 
for next year’s crop would be reduced. 

Mr. Crockett contended that we 
were in trouble even before this crop 
was put in the ground. “We need a 
minimum of 2 and possibly 3 million 
acres in this country instead of ap- 
proximately 1.5 million now planted,” 
he said. 

Adding that the main problem was 
that wheat growers chose not to plant 
durum, he predicted that regardless 
of legislation “we will see increased 
acreage of durum because growers 
will naturally lean that way because 
of the current supply situation.” 

Robert M. Green, executive secre- 
tary, National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Palatine, Ill., stressed ur- 
gency of the situation and need for 
immediate action and long range 
planning to avoid repetition of the 
problem in the future. The necessity 
of long range planning was noted by 
practically every speaker on the pro- 
gram. 

The general discussion period was 
led by Emanuele Ronzoni, Jr., Ron- 
zoni Macaroni Co., Long Island 
City, N.Y., NMMA president. He 
noted the need for using blends at 
this time and cautioned manufactur- 
ers to leave no stone unturned to im- 
prove the quality of durum products. 


acreage 


luncheon in the Curtis Hotel through 
the courtesy 


and 
um Wheat Institute at a dinner meet- 
ing at the Minneapolis Club the eve- 
ning of Aug. 15 as part of the two- 


day session. « 


Urgent Call for Durum 


% + 
& i 


EXISTING PRODUCTS, NEW ones under development, and plans for 
the future were given considerable discussion recently when Screw Con- 
veyor Corp. called its sales, engineering and advertising personnel from 
across the U.S. into the Hammond, Ind., headquarters for a seminar. 
Included in the group were staff engineers who are specialists on various 
products in the Hammond and Kewanee lines. Here are some of those 
who attended. All identifications are left to right (front row): R. J. Skala, 
advertising, Chicago; Milvoy E. Neprash, southeast district, Tampa, 
Fla.; Martin M. McGuire, vice president and California plant manager, 
Santa Clara; Les Gradle, Hammond, sales; Frank A. Miller, south central 
district, Memphis; Philip D. Smith, northeast district, New York; “Bud” 
Cleveland, general purchasing agent, Winona, Miss., and Joseph Dan- 
hoffer, Winona plant superintendent; (second row): Bert Hays, Wichita 
(Kansas) plant manager; Edward P. Haight, east central district, Ham- 
mond; G. Edward Mehleck, midwest district, Hammond; Hugh Scott, 
engineering director, Hammond; Warren Witt, general sales manager, 
Hammond; Russell B. Maas, president and general manager, Hammond; 
Zane Gray, Winona, sales; Lindsay L. Cox, sales manager, Wichita 
plant, and Roger A. Potts, assistant sales manager, Hammond. 


The meeting concluded with a _ missioner William C. McNamara 


of the Buhler Corp. 
Millers, macaroni manufacturers 


growers were guests of the Dur- 


delivery of the 1961 harvest. He 


also called for immediate delivery 


basis till Sept. 15. 


bd and the 1961 


take will not be sufficient to meet 


fected by drouth 


Canadian Wheat Board chief com- market demands, he explained. 


has 
urged durum growers to make prompt 


has 


of 


all surplus stocks remaining on farms 


The delivery quota remains on open 


The harvest has been seriously af- 
off- 


all 
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Lake of the Woods 
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Montreal 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
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July Flour Output, Daily Average 
Show Moderate Gains Over June 


U.S. wheat flour production 
reached 20,340,961 cwt. during July, 
according to estimates made by THE 
Northwestern MILLER, and daily 
average output hit 968,604 cwt. Both 
figures represent increases over June. 

The July gain in total output 
amounted to 17,961 cwt. (0.9%) over 
the previous month, which was of- 
ficially reported by the Bureau of the 
Census at 20,323,000 cwt. Daily off- 
take for July climbed 44,604 cwt. 
(4.8%) over the census bureau’s June 
tabulation of 924,000 cwt. 

Compared with a year 
current July total output of 20,340,- 
961 was up 920,961 (4.7%) over the 
corresponding month of 1960. The 
official figure for July, 1960, was 19,- 
420,000 cwt. 

Daily production for July, 1961 of 
968,604 cwt. was off 2,396 cwt. 
(0.2%) from the previous year, when 
July 971,000 cwt. 
daily. 

For comparison of working periods, 
the current July had 21 operating 
days, June had 22 and July of last 
year 20 days. « 


ago, the 


output averaged 


e 
20,323,000 Cwt. Flour 


Produced During June 
Wheat flour production in June was 
20,323,000 cwt., averaging 924,000 
cwt. a working day, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. This compared 
with an average output a working day 
of 943,000 cwt. in May and 925,000 





CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 
Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 








cwt. in June of 1960. 

The census bureau total is 0.9% 
less than THE Northwestern MILL- 
ER’s estimate of 20,511,104 cwt. for 
June and also 0.9% less than esti- 
mated daily average output. (This esti- 
mate, which was published July 24, 
page 43, placed the average output 
per working day at 932,323 cwt.) 

During June, wheat flour mills 
operated at 85.1% of capacity against 
87% in May and 85.8% in June of 
1960. 

Mills ground 46,124,000 bu. wheat 
in June compared with 47,166,000 
bu. during May. Wheat offal output 
was 378,648 tons. 

Rye flour production for June was 
175,000 cwt. Rye grindings were 
395,000 bu., with 2,068 tons of offal 
produced. 

Figures represent production of all 
commercial mills in the U.S. About 
97% of the totals were reported dur- 
ing 1960 and 1959 by 284 mills hav- 
ing a daily capacity of 401 cwt. or 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production 
July, 1961 


Mills reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 78.5% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production for those points 
in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest .... 


806,836 
2,230,799 


3,037,635 
1,147,820 
5,256,662 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior Southwest .... 


6,404,482 
2,347,295 
2,448,035 
1,729,996 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 

CENTRAL & S.E. ... 
N. PACIFIC COAST. 


15,967,443 

Adjusted 78.5 
20,340,961 
968,604 


Bureau of Census reported 20,323,000 
sacks (924,000 daily) for June, 1961 

Bureau of ensus reported 19,420,000 
sacks (971,000 daily) for July, 1960. 


U.S. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE 


more and the balance estimated. The 
estimated portion is based on the 1958 
Census of Manufactures. « 





S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 




















OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 


ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 


co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal « Fort William * Winnipeg +» Medicine Hat * Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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about PEOPL 


GRR e S . 


The International Milling Co. has 
announced the appointment of Rob- 
ert J. Newman as manager of its 
office at Manila, 
the Philippines, to 
be effective Sept. 1. 
Mr. Newman pres- 
ently is serving as 
plant manager of 
International’s mill 
at Salina, Kansas. 
He will be suc- 
ceeded in that po- 
sition by Edward 
H. Rush, presently 
plant manager at 
the firm’s mill in Blackwell, Okla. 
Mr. Rush will be replaced at Black- 
well by David J. Baehr, now assistant 


Robert Newman 


David Baehr Edward Rush 


to Midwest production manager in 
Minneapolis. In the Philippines, Mr. 
Newman will act as production con- 
sultant to Gonzalo Puyat & Sons, Inc., 
which firm is at present constructing 




















a new flour mill in the Philippines, 
and recently signed a technical advis- 
ory contract with International for 
technical assistance in production and 
sales. 
2 

At Anderson, S.C., R. L. Vickery 
has been named plant manager for 
American Bakeries Co. He succeeds 
S. M. Lollis, now named special pro- 
motion sales representative working 
out of American’s Chicago offices 


6 

Retirement of M. O. Bright, vet- 
eran regional sales manager, grocery 
products, General Mills, Inc., at De- 
troit, has resulted in advancement of 
Gordon E,. Jacobson to that position. 
Mr. Jacobson was assistant regional 
sales manager at Detroit. In turn, B. 
J. Soukup, formerly sales manager of 
the St. Louis district, becomes assist- 
ant sales manager of the Detroit re- 
gion. Mr. Bright has retired after 36 
years with the company, 25 of them 
in Detroit. He came there in 1936 as 
sales manager of the Detroit branch, 
became general manager of the east 
central region in 1950. Mr. Jacobson, 
with GMI 30 years, moved to Detroit 
from Milwaukee three vears ago as 
district sales manager. Mr. Soukup 
has been with the firm 29 years and 
held his St. Louis position from 1947. 
Omaha district 


s 
William M. Gay, 


manager for Richardson Scale Co. of 
Clifton, N.J., has retired from service 
after 14 years with the firm due to ill 
health. His successor is F. Hilton 
Norton, who has handled service as- 
signments for Richardson’s Omaha of- 
fice since 1958, assisting also with 
district sales. Mr. Gay began with 
Richardson Scale in 1947 as a service 
engineer, later was appointed as 
Omaha district manager in charge of 


William .4. Gay 
sales. While with the company he 
traveled extensively to Canada and 
the Pacific Northwest and for a while 
and management 
Francisco head- 


IF. Hilton Norton 


assisted with sales 
of Richardson’s San 
quarters 
@ 
Charles S. Webster, vice president 
of finance for the National Biscuit 
Co., New York, 
has been elected 
vice president of 
the Controllers In- 
stitute Research 
Foundation. He 
will take _ office 
Sept. 1. Mr. Web- 
ster has been a 
member of the in- 
stitute 1948, 
and served as a 
director in the New 
York City area during 1951-54. « 


since 


Charles Webster 
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SALES 
OFFICES 


MAPLE LEAF MILLS 
ONTARIO 


TORONTO, 
Montreal, Que. 


EXPORTERS OF 
FLOURS AND 
ALSO 


OTHER 


ELEVATORS, MILLS & PLANTS LOCATED— 


Quebec City * Montreal « Prescott « Toronto « Port Colborne * Goderich * Baden 


Chatham ¢ Sarnia * St. Boniface « Medicine Hat *¢ Calgary * New Westminster 


Winnipeg, Man. 


CANADA'S FINEST 
GRAIN 
VEGETABLE OILS 


LIMITED 


Vancouver, B.C. 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTS, 


AND MEALS. 
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Paul Ramstad Injured 


New Association of H ill Hospitalized for a few days in St. 
Operative Millers Rest oe «ecg dentin 


Croix Falls, , a result of injuries 


Members Signed Up Since 1961 Conference sustained in a fall Aug. 12, was Dr. 
JUNIOR ACTIVE Paul E. Ramstad, director of grocery 


ACTIVE 
Well Mohammed Chowdhory James Harold Rigsby products quality control for General 


F 35/10 Federal Area 
Karachi 19, Pakistan pote ha ~ Mills, Inc. Five fractured ribs are re- 


= oe Ruben Lopez Rosario ported healing and he is now resting 


S. 15t1 University ~~ . ; 
Spokane 62, Wash Catano, Puerto Rico at home. Dr. Ramstad, active in 


Robert K. Bequette ©. McKee American Association of Cereal 


S 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture ag 4 ; 
Western a Quality Laboratory aor Shang pas Chemists affairs for many years, Is 


8 Wilson Hall 
Washington State University pg ole g & moises ae currently serving as editor of the or- 
Foyt mcg Mianaapalls 31, Sian.” ganization’s publication, Cereal Sci- 
: Today. « 


11891 St. Mark St. ence 
Garden Grove, Cal. ASSOCIATE 
Daniel K. Mar 


: amba 
Roman R. Lucki P.O. Box 2235, Liberty Flour Mills pete 
Sie Gan Cols. Manila, Philippines BES 


¥ Genichi Nemura 
pit gre gy wd Showa Sangyo Co., Ltd. 
Teonuapells 22, Minn. 5, Kanda-Kamakuracho, Chiyoda-ku : 


Tokyo, Japan 


Fred Karlisrud Norton W. Risdal 
Albers Milling Co. Russeli Miller-King Midas Mills 
5045 Wilshire Bivd. 860 Grain Exchange 
Los Angeles 36, Cal. en 15, Minn. a 
Wesley H. Jones Alan Cro ib : 
a 3933 Meadowbrook Bivd. 2 ‘aero “anew ete 
eneye, Sat. Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
Keith R. Powell Rex Hubbard Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
2465 Quebec. Ave. S. Ross Machine & Mill: Supply, Inc es a ae 
inneapolis 26, Minn. : : six wor or signature ° per im- 
Clark H gw “ays bE Bae a Oki sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
10 ea tl ‘ seit me to office of publication. Situations Wanted 
iad a Kenneth A. Gilles advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
port, N. 7. Head, Dept. of Cereal Technology word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
Kenneth Moen North Dakota State University tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
Russell Miller- - arenes Mills Fargo, N. D. per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
Grand Forks, N. Patrick H. Thiessen with order. 


Mike Moorlach bys Kansas Milling Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 0 Polo Drive . eo 4¢ 
4. oe Se. Wichita 8, Kansas 
ergus Fans, Minn. Paul W. Price 

Robert W. McSherry 8324 N. Main St. a Tae 
5409 Logan Ave. S. Kansas City 18, Mo. 
Minneapolis 19, Minn. John A. Ingraham APPLIED RESEARCH ASSOCIATE OPPORTU- 

John P. Howitz Simon-Carter Co. nity. Seeking experienced man with background 


2616 312 Ave. N.E. 655 19th Ave. N.E. in flour milling. Prefer Kansas State milling 
industries chemical engineering or mechanical 


Minneapolis 18, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn. 
6 engineering education. Contact A. A. Ackels, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 


OPENINGS FOR TWO SECOND MILLERS. ONE 
Kansas City area; one Minneapolis area. Seek- 


Grain Elevator Workers in the Buffalo area. : ing experienced younger men with qualifica- 


‘ Grievances, reportedly, are not pri- tions to move up. Address Ad No. 7143, THE 
At Buffalo Strike marily over wages, but union officials Northwestern MILLER, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


. state that they are endeavoring 
Cargill Plant state that they are endeavoring to SITUATIONS WANTED 
maintain the status quo and to keep 


Members of Grain Elevator Em- the former contract intact with a rea- HEAD MILLER DESIRES PERMANENT RE-LOCA- 
ployees Local 1286 at Buffalo went sonable hourly wage increase.” eS Se a ee a 
on strike Aug. 15, after rejecting all 
offers by management of the city’s 
waterfront grain elevators. 

Singled out for the strike was Car- 
gill, Inc. A total of 54 members of 
Local 1286 are employed at the ele- 
vators which were struck. Remaining (BUHLER) NEEDS 
members of the 500-man union re- Sales Representative—Field Engineers 
ported for work Aug. 15 ee the other for exclusive sales territories. Requirements include mill engineering, milling 
elevators, where bargaining agree- technology or mill erection supervision. Kansas State or other milling school 
ments with the union had expired at graduates preferred. Aggressive and reliable applicants with initiative write to: 
midnight Aug. 14. The Buhler Corporation 

The action was a direct result of 8925 Wayzata Blvd. 

a membership meeting, at which union Mi polis, Mi ta 
employees voted down management 
proposals being negotiated separately 


this year. In the past a management WANTED 


team representing all 11 companies in r 
;, Potential Sales Manager 


Buffalo has handled negotiations. 

At least two other unions, in a Leading midwestern corn mill seeks outstanding young salesman with manage- 
traditional move, were awaiting de- ment potential. Successful applicant will start in the field, take over full respon- 

. sibility for sales of company products to packaged food industry as soon as he 

has demonstrated necessary qualifications. College degree, knowledge of food 
Scoopers Local 109, representing 250 industry and fine previous sales record are essential. Submit complete resume. 
members, and Grain Millers Local 36, Address Ad No. 7165, The Northwestern Miller 
negotiating with six of the flour mills Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

















HELP WANTED 
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velopments in the grain elevator em- 
ployees’ negotiations. These are Grain 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


Aug. 16 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 

Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattie 

Hard Winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent $5.35@5.40 $5.75@5.85 $6.33@6.49 
Bakery standard patent 5.25@5.30 5§.65@5.75 6.23@6.39 
First clear 4.10@4.40 5.00@5.20 5.45@5.68 
High gluten 5.60@5.65 eases 6.58@6.73 
*Family 6.15@6.8 ...@7.00 6.49@7.00 
*Bakers fancy cake Pe et et «bn is 
**Straight grade cracker flour seen we ee 
*Pastry AY See cae ss ee ae vie. te 
Rye, white <i ae ann 4.19@4.29 oe 4.47@4.57 
Rye, medium oe oe 3.99@4.09 fo ee 4.27@4.37 
Rye, dark : cas, Sram a 3.72@3.8 
Semolina oF ee 


000000900000 
ck hws bts no ee a 
o 


Winnipeg 
*Spring top patent $6.55@6.60 $6.70@6.90 
**Bakers 5.38@5.50 5.29@5.40 


MILLFEED 
Aug. 16 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


‘vi p ee LBNSES City: Chi go 
Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked 
$....@33.00 $....@27.00 $31.00@31.50 $24.50@25.00 -»--@35.00 $....@28.00 Ss ee 
Std. midds. ... ....@32.50 «+.» @27.00 «++-@....  25.50@26.00 . + +» @36.00 . ...@29.00 vo Eaten 
F i wept 605% jotta es - .» -@45.00 eS aales + @47.00 
31.50@32.00 26.00@26.50 ince aes Cae ees Pee Be 
Cee Si. in eens Eo < Se ....@39.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
$50.00@51.00 $55.00@56.00 $64.00 @65.00 
Winnipeg 33.00@36.00 35.00@37.00 52.00@55.00 
*Fiour prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Fiour prices 100 Ib. papers. 
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J-T Elevator Co. 


Serving the Milling and Grain Industries and Export Trade 
JAMESTOWN e NORTH DAKOTA 


3 Million Bushels OLIVER 3 COLLISON Fast Service on Grain 


Federally Licensed Manager Storage—for Government 
Rail or Truck Handling Post Office Box 1058 Loan or Private Account 


Phone: CLinton 2-006! 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 
yo me-Evans Co | 
Air-O-Flex , 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Amber Milling Division 
American Bakers Assn. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours Co 
American Molasses 
Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Perkins, Inc 

Bartlett & Co 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 

Blake, J. H Pants 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co ' 

Buhler Mills, Inc A 
Buhler Corporation, The 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., 


Baker 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cargill, Inc 

Centennial Mills, Inc 
Chambers, John C., Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Grain Co 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Clupak, Inc 
Cohen, Felix 
Cohen, H 
Coleman, David ; . 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 
Commander Larabee Mig. Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co “re 


N. V. 


Dannen Mills, Inc 
Day Company 
Dunwoody Industrial 


Eastern Canada Fiour 
Mills, Ltd 
Eckhart Milling Co . 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Elliott Service Co. 
Entoleter, inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Evans Milling Co., c 


eS ea 


INDEX of ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liabilities for errors or omissions. 


Fant Milling Co. 
Bros 
Fumigants, 


4,Quner 
rergu;son 
First Natl. 
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F exo 
Flour 


G-F Elevator Co. 

Garvey Elevators, 

General American 
Transportation Corp. 
Mills, Inc. .. 


rlouring Mills 


Lexington Mill 
Luchsinger 


Bank Lykes Bros. 


Products, Inc 


Mills of snariee 
Fluidizer Co., 

Food Mach. & Chem Co 
Forster Mfg. Co 

Fort Garry 
Franco, Francis M. 
Frank, 
Frontier Chemical 
Fuller 


General 


Gillespie Bros., 

Globe Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Great Western Mfg 
Milling Co. 


Green's 


Grippeling s Verkley 


Gum 


Harr 


Hote 
Hote 


Hunt 


Imbs, 
Industrial 


P, 
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Corp 


International 


Leo, 


Co 


Upham & Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hollywood Termite 
Control 
| Jefferson 
| Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Milling Co. 


Co. 


J. F., 
Overseas Tech. 


Grain Co 
& Reid 


McCabe 
McConne!! 
Maple Leaf 
‘ as Mardorf 
Milling Co. 
New York 
Co. Marsh & McLennan, 
ere Meelunie, N. V. 
a ans Mennel Milling ‘Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc 
MIAG Northamerica, 
Miller 


Monsanto Chem. Co 


Moore-Lowry Flour 


Morten Milling Co. 


National Yeast Corp. 


New Era Milling Co. 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, 
Nor-Vell, Inc 


Wallace & Tiernan 


Works 
Ogilvie Flour 
Olin 
Osieck & Co 
Owens-Illinois 


Milling Co. 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


J-T Elevator Co. rv 
Gilbert, Co., 
WwW. J., 
Brodr 


Jack 
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Jennison, 
Justesen, 


Kansas 


Kelly, 
Kent, 


Kimpton, 


Milling Co 
Ke!ly-Erickson-Jones Co. 
William, Milling Co. 
Percy, Co. 

W. S. vee Quaker Oats Co 


Particle Research Labs. 


Patchin 
Paul, 


Appraisals 


Penn, 


Pfizer, Chas., & Co 


Pillsbury Co., The 
Prater 


Bag 


King Milling Co. 


Knappen Milling Co. 
John E., 


Koerner, 


“La Grange Mills . 
Lake of the Woods Mig. 
Co. td. 


& Co., Robin Hood Flour 


Robinson, Thomas, 
Rodney Milling Co. 


Runciman Milling 


& Elevator Co. Russel, D. T., 
Lincoin-CGF Grain Co. 
Meurs & Co 
Steamship Co. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., The a St. 


Mills, Ltd 
Peach & Co., 
Marine Trust Co. of West 


Amsterdam. 


Publishing Co., 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The ... 
Mills, 
Morrison Milling Co. 


Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

North American Plywood . 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 


Novadel Flour Service Division 
Inc. 


Ocrim Milling Engineering 


Mills Co. 
Mathieson Chem. Corp... 


"Slass Co. 


F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Peavey, ro Ce... 
William, Flour pean 
f _& Inc. ... Weller, B. |., Co. 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. ..... 


Pulverizer Co. 
Pulverizer Machinery Div. 


Red Wing Milling Co. 
Mills, 
& Son, 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co. 


& Baird 
Russell 
Mills 


Miller-King Midas 


Louis Flour Mills 
Savage, W. J., Co 
Seedburo Equip Co 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Screw Conveyor Corp 
Ltd... Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shippers’ Car Line Div. 
ACF Industries 
Simon-Carter Co 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co = aa 
Smico, Inc. 
Smith, J. Allen, 
Smith, Sidney, 
& Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling ‘Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., : 
Stratton-Theis 
Sturtevant Mill 
Superior Div. 


Flour, 


of Daffin Corp 


Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Twin City Machine Co. 


53 Udy Analyzer Co. 

63 Uhimann Grain Co. . 

Union Special Machine Co. 

United Grain Growers, Ltd 

Universal Mig. & Mach. Co... 

58 Urban, George, Milling Co 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Van Walbeek's 

Handelmaatschappij N. V 

Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co ¥ 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Grain Co 
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Westcentral Co-op 
Western Canada Fiour 
Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills, 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, H. R., 
Ltd. Supply Co. 
., + SS ese 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 





Client, telephoning 
in my pants leg, 


62 


from 


prison: 
“They have shaved my head, cut a slit 
and rolled up 


my 


sleeves. What’ll I do?” 
Lawyer: “Whatever you do, 
sit down.” 


don’t 


men carrying briefcases 
New York traf- 
his watch 


Two 
stopped in front of a 
fic snarl. One glanced at 
and looked at the traffic. 

“Hmm,” he said to his companion, 
“do we have time to take a cab or 
shall we walk?” 

¢¢ ¢ 

A Chicagoan, an Ohioan, and a 
Texan died, and all were scheduled 
for cremation on the same day. 

The Chicago man was cremated 
first, and when his ashes were 
moved, they were put into a quart 
jar. The Ohio man was next, and his 
ashes required a pint container. 

The Texas man was last. After 15 


re- 


hours, the furnace door was opened. 
Out walked the Texan, mopping his 
face with his handkerchief. 

“Boy,” he said, “if we get two more 
days of this hot weather, it'll ruin 
the cotton for sure!” 


$e ¢ 


Tourist: “I you hogs al- 
most exclusively around here. Do they 
pay better than corn and potatoes?” 

Native: “Well, truth is, they don’t— 
but hogs don’t need no hoein’.” 


honey,” protested the wor- 
“where am I going to 
pay for all these 


see raise 


“But, 
ried husband, 
get the money to 
clothes?” 

“Now, 
soothingly, 
inquisitive!” 


said the wife 
I'm not at all 


now, dear,” 
“you know 
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Tennant & Hoyt, Lake City, Minnesota. Pneumatic mill producing 
5500 sacks per day, Elevator storage 600,000 bu 





TENNANT & HOYT 


KEEPS OVEN SPRING WORKING IN SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
with W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


To give its strong spring wheat flours that extra kick, Ten- 


nant & Hoyt chooses W&T flour treatment. 


Experience proves that Dyox™ strengthens gluten to maxi- 
mum, makes doughs more machinable, prevents “stick-ups”. 
And there’s no waste with W&T’s Dyox. Accurate propor- 
tioning equipment makes chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed 


—applies it uniformly in precise amounts. 


Along with Dyox. Tennant & Hoyt uses Novadelox® to 
whiten and brighten flour . . . give it the color consumers 
prefer. Novadelox is W&T’s powder bleaching agent—made 
by W&T,. distributed by W&T. 


Te ) j > of e illinge comp ie 
Tennant & Hoyt is only one of the many milling companies Proportioning assembly of Dyox machine. This is the heart of the Dyox Process 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, Here, proportional amounts of air, chlorine, sodium chlorite are metered. When 
: : ; ection tower, chlorine dioxid y Th generated a 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete mixed in a reaction tower, chiorine dioxide gas results 5s Generaes os 


needed and metered as a gas not a liquid 
flour service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


0.64 











Americans are healthier than they were 20 years ago! 


And that wonderful truth is evident in the smiling 
faces of our youngsters. They are the shining proof 
of the zeal with which America’s industrial, medical 
and nutritional leaders have worked to improve the 
health of our people. 

20 years ago United States millers and bakers began 
a revolutionary new program to improve America’s 
diet by the enrichment of white flour and bread. 


The physical and mental vigor of the American 
people is a tribute to this program. 

General Mills is proud of the part its people played 
in this achievement. And as we celebrate this 20th 
anniversary of Enrichment, we hope that someday 
all the peoples of the world can benefit from such a 
program ...one that has made Americans healthier 
than ever! 


General Mills salutes the 20th anniversary of Enrichment 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE arm (AB): 


Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 


| he Quist 


ale A 














